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WALTHAM TEACHERS PREPARE 
FOR YEAR’S WORK 


Officers and teachers of the Congrega- 
tional and. Universalist church schools 
in Waltham, Mass., joined in a retreat 
held at the Clara Barton birthplace in 
North Oxford on Sunday, Sept. 16. The 
program was arranged and carried out by 
the ministers of the cooperating churches, 
Rev. A. William Loos and Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, as a fitting beginning of the year’s 
work. 

Worship services, conferences, a teach- 
ers’ meeting for each group to plan for 
the school opening, periods for relaxation 
and fellowship, noon lunch and supper 
around the camp fire, filled the long day 
from arrival at 9.30 until adjournment at 
8 p. m. 

The two conferences during the day— 
one under the direction of Mr. G. H. 
Roehrig on “The Relation of the Teacher 
to the Pupil and the Pupil’s Family,” and 
another directed by Dr. J. P. Berkeley, 
who used as his subject ‘““How to Plan a 
Course of Study’’—were each filled with 
information, practical suggestions and il- 
lustrations with the discussion of concrete 
problems, and were followed with very 
great interest and keen attention. 

Teachers who attended the retreat are 
equipped. with a truer realization of the 
great trust placed in them, of the need of 
more fully sharing the interests and prob- 
lems of the class group as well as of the 
individual child, of the possibilities of 
greater accomplishment through contacts 
in addition to the church school hour, and 
of a better knowledge of how to make use 
of the material prepared and of the time 
given to class work. 

The day, already filled with inspiration, 
closed with an impressive worship service, 
and with the desire on the part of all to 
bring to His service the “‘highest energy, 
the best equipment, and the most effective 
methods that we can.” 

A Teacher. 


* * 


CEDAR HILL RETREAT 


Rainy weather notwithstanding a com- 
pany of over 100 Universalists and Uni- 
tarians assembled at Cedar Hill, Waltham, 
Mass., on Saturday afternoon Sept. 29. 
It was the occasion of the second Retreat 
for Church School Workers sponsored by 
the Sabbath School Union and this year 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Union as 
well. A crackling fire in the big stone fire- 
place in the Rookery provided a cheerful 
welcome to those who had come from near 
and far and soon everyone forgot the rain 
outside. 

The theme of both afternoon and eve- 
ning sessions was Worship in our Church 
Schools. The opening address by Mr. 
Frank H. Grebe in which he developed the 
thought of worship as a celebration of | fe; 
the specialized meetings when parents and 
Cradle Roll :uperintendents in one class, 
teachers of young children in another and 


leaders of older groups in a third, con- 
sidered ways in which the worship experi- 
ence might have richer meaning for the 
aze groups with which they are working; 
and finally the Problem Period when 
questions regarding worship were asked 
and answered, made up the afternoon 
program. Supper outdoors in the Council 
Bowl being out of the question those who 
had brought picnic lunches were furnished 
hot coffee in another building on the 
grounds. A small group had supper at the 
tea room of Mansion House and talked 
over the high points of the afternoon. 
Then back to the Rookery for a closing 
address and a service of meditation by 
candlelight, with readings and prayer by 
Mr. Emerson Schwenk and music by Miss 
Katharine Yerrinton. 

From beginning to end the program was 
excellent. Many would have agreed with 
one attendant who exclaimed enthusi- 
astically as she left, “I don’t know when 
I have received so much help in so short 
a time.’”’ Nineteen ministers—six Uni- 
tarian, thirteen Universalist—felt the 
program of sufficient worth to give up 
Saturday afternoon and early evening to it. 
As far as we could learn no one regrett d 
his decision. 


* * 


INSTALLATION OF 
REV. ELBRIDGE F. STONEHAM 


On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 30, Rev. 
Elbridge Fernald Stoneham was installed 
as the pastor of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches in Canton, Mass. This 
is the first instance in Massachusetts, and, 
so far as the records show, in New Eng- 
land, of two local liberal churches coming 
together in the spirit and purpose of the 
Free Church Fellowship. 

The order of the service included the 
invocation and scripture by Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian of Gardner, Mass., the prayer of 
installation by Dr. Charles E. Park, of the 
First Church of Boston, the sermon by 
Dr. Charles R. Joy, S. T. D., vice-president 
of the American Unitarian Association, the 
charge to the minister by Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper of Hingham, the charge to the 
people by Mr. Victor A. Friend, president 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
the welcome to the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist Church, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
Superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, and the weleome 
to the community by Rev. Samuel A. 
Harlow, minister of the Congregational 
church in Canton. 

The service was held in the Unitarian 
Meeting House at Canton Point. For the 
present the two congregations are wor- 
shiping separately, using both church 
build ngs. There was present a congre- 
gation at the installation services which 
filled the church. This adventure in the 
plan of the Free Chur h Fellowsh’p starts 
off well, and both groups are cooperating 
finely with each other and with Mr. 
Stoneham. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. : 


3. The trustwo thines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 


4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls wi h God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Dr. Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen* 


NTIL the seventh of September, 1934, there was 
no biography of Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the 
conspicuous figures of the American Revolution 

and a great physician. On that date, the University 
of Pennsylvania Press brought out a biography by 
Dr. Nathan G. Goodman, which is a fine piece of 
work. It defends Rush from the attacks made upon 
him in the course of a life that was full of combat, but 
it is no mere eulogy. It is a most interesting and vital 
contribution to history. 

In The Christian Leader for October 1, 1885, there 
is an article by Richard Eddy, the historian, on Benja- 
min Rush as a Universalist. The paper carried a clear 
reproduction of the painting of Rush by Sully which 
forms the frontispiece of Goodman’s volume. In the 
same issue of the Leader there is an editorial para- 
graph, probably from the trenchant pen of Dr. George 
H. Emerson, as follows: 

“The attempt at the Temperance Centennial 
Anniversary, made in good faith, to palm off Dr. 
Benjamin Rush as dying in the faith and communion 
of the Presbyterian Church was anything but a 
success. In fact, the failure was both palpable and 
ludicrous. The one man in the assembly who had all 
the facts, and who knew how to state them, and where 
to find the vouchers, was Dr. Eddy. He did not miss 
an opportunity.” 

The facts seem to be that Dr. Rush at one time 
was a member of the Presbyterian Church, but with- 
drew from it, that as early as 1781 he was a friend of 
Dr. Elhanan Winchester and in sympathy with his 
views, that he helped draft the Constitution for a 
Universalist Convention in Philadelphia in 1790, and 
met the Rev. John Murray, that Judith Sargent 
Murray later wrote of him as an open and avowed 
professor of our faith, and that an extensive corre- 
spondence with Winchester, who was in London, 
showed clearly where he stood. Goodman wisely does 
not go into this controversy. One man can say tru y 
that Rush never joined a Universalist church, and 
another man can say truly that he publicly espoused 
the Universalist cause. But Goodman gives this 
revealing incident: The Methodist Conference had 


* ‘Benjamin Rush, Physician and Citizen.” By Nathan G. 
Goodman. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 
Price $4.00. 


decided to open day schools for the children of the 
poor of Philadelphia. ‘‘At the subsequent convention 
of the Universalists, it was resolved that each church 
establish a school where children could receive in- 
struction in reading, writing and in singing psalms 
on Sunday.”’ 

When Rush heard about the recommendation he 
backed it enthusiastically, but used his wide acquain- 
tance and great influence to turn it into something 
larger. He secured the backing of Catholics and 
Episcopalians, made the project interdenominational, 
and called a citizens’ mass meeting where, in January, 
1791, the “First Day or Sunday School Society of 
Philadelphia” was organized. Always Dr. Rush was 
intensely interested in education, and the biography 
tells the fascinating story of his labor for a public 
school system, and what he did to found Dickinson 
College. 

The place that Benjamin Rush occupied in 
medicine may be called the central theme of this book. 
When we read of battles waged against epidemics of 
yellow fever, we realize that it was a medical career 
full of drama. The author says: ‘‘Rush was undoubt- 
edly the most conspicuous character in the medical 
profession in eighteenth-century America, raising his 
profession to a higher level than it had ever attained 
before. He was a pioneer in his field and often a bold 
experimenter.” He quotes Dr. S. Weir Mitchell as 
saying: ‘‘Rush was the greatest physician this country 
has produced, and a Samaritan far in advance of his 
days 

As Washington’s life was shortened by bleeding, 
so when Dr. Benjamin Rush was stricken with what 
proved to be his last sickness, he was twice bled, of 
course weakening his resistance. The author shows us 
the background in which Dr. Rush did his work, and 
quotes an army surgeon of today who absolutely 
ignores the state of scientific knowledge of Rush’s 
time, and denounces him for the bleeding and blister- 
ing “which blackened medical history and afflicted 
the sick almost to the time of the Civil War.” 

Rush the teacher, Rush the real estate speculator, 
Rush the rebel and patriot, Rush the citizen who did 
not hesitate to quarrel with George Washington, Rush 
the man, virile, magnetic, generous—are given to us 
in this book. We wish that there were a cheaper 
edition, for we should like to have all of our ministers 
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buy it and preach about it. Doubtless some of them 
will. And if they do they will hardly fail to note that 
in our church as in all churches, the line always has 
been drawn between the sectarian and non-sectarian 
types of people. There are those whose life begins and 
ends in their church, and who decide all questions by 
reference to their one pole star. Rush was not this 
kind of man. He was a citizen of the kingdom of hu- 
manity. He was interested in everything that he 
thought might promote human welfare. 

Was he a Universalist—this man who wrote that 
he admired John Wesley more than any man that had 
lived since the Apostles? Well, he was one kind of 
Universalist, for he wrote: ‘‘The Universal doctrine 
prevails more and more in our country, particularly 
among persons eminent for their piety, in whom it is 
not a mere speculation but a new principle of action 
in the heart prompting to practical godliness.” 

We all ought to be grateful to Dr. Goodman and 
to the University of Pennsylvania Press for giving us 
this beautiful book. 


* * 


LAUSANNE, STOCKHOLM AND OTHERS 


E are tempted to write cynically of the report 
just made by Henry Smith Leiper of the 
meeting of ‘‘The Continuation Committee of 

Lausanne” to plan for another “‘World Conference on 
Faith and Order.’’ So much in the proceedings seems 
so unreal, the leaders so detached from the world in 
which we are actually living, the suggestions so futile 
that it hardly seems worth while for the distinguished 
bishops and secretaries to meet at all or for anybody 
to use up good paper reporting on their proceedings. 
And yet, as we read Dr. Leiper, who writes bravely, 
hopefully, cheerfully, we get some idea of the mo- 
mentous issues involved and of the possibility of some 
progress in hammering a fractional part of an impor- 
tant. new idea into an ecclesiastical cranium that has 
been closed for a generation. ‘‘Lausanne’”’ in church 
councils means an attempt of practically all Chris- 
tendum, outside of the Roman Catholic Church, to get 
together on “faith and order.” ‘Stockholm’? means 
an attempt of the same people to get together on “‘life 
and work.” 

The one task, even among Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, is so discouraging that we are tempted to say 
“give it up.” The other task is so fruitful that we are 
tempted to say, “‘concentrate on it.” 

When we say we are tempted to give up the task 
of union by faith and order, we mean simply that 
events are doing the work better for us than we can 
do it, and we do not want our meetings and our 
councils to block the way. 

While a lot of old gentlemen are reading papers 
to each other upon the relation of the “‘church’’ to the 
“word,” communism is spreading like wild fire, and 
youth around the world is organizing, and secularism 
is fastening its chains on more people, and the uni- 
versities are freeing minds, and a new world is coming 
into being in which the church must do its work. The 
church is bound to adapt itself to its environment or 
be snuffed out. 

The encourgaing thing in Leiper’s report is the 
hint that the American section and the British Quakers 


some time ago began to move for “a more empirical 
approach to the problems of unity.” 

Up to date Lausanne has been exploring the 
differences between the communions and seeking a 
formula on which to unite. Exploring differences even 
in a single Methodist prayer meeting in Podunk, 
generally accentuates the differences. ‘Forget them 
and move on”’ has been the motto for successful effort. 
“The International Missionary Council,” “The World 
Alliance for Friendship through the Churches,” ‘“The 
World Student Christian Federation,” have vitality 
and success because they come together in a great 
faith. They recognize the existence of this faith in 
one another, they go ahead and build on it and they 
do not worry over much about the words in which 
individuals and churches state the faith. 

We get a hint that changes are coming slowly 
in the outlook of this Lausanne Conference. One straw 
showing the direction of the wind is the election of 
Bishop Fred Fisher to the executive committee of the 
Continuation Committee. 

The general plan for future world gatherings 
involves world conventions for both the Stockholm 
and Lausanne movements in neighboring European 
cities and on consecutive dates in 1937, and a great 
meeting of the missionary folks in Asia in 19388. 

Dr. Lieper closes his report with these words: 
““As one who attended the 1927 Conference in Lau- 
sanne and has attended practically every meeting of 
the Continuation Committee since, I should like to 
close this brief account by stating that I see genuine 
hope for progress through this movement despite the 
impatience which is often displayed concerning it, 
particularly by American churchmen. It moves 
slowly, but it 7s moving. And the spirit of God is 
definitely manifested in it. We may well look forward 
to 1937 as a possible major step forward.” 


* ** 


THESE UNPAID BILLS 


HEN the manager of a book room remarked 
W one day that a minister, who owed his firm 
$14.00, had sent a hurry-up order for a 
service book and he had felt inclined to refuse credit 
but had sent the book, we said that if we had been in 
that minister’s place and had been refused because of 
a small debit balance, we never should have dealt with 
that book room again. That was our strong conviction. 
Here was a fine young fellow, no black marks against 
him, many good marks for him, and it was a moral 
certainty that if he lived he would be a good customer 
and pay one hundred cents on the dollar. 

Then we took up the matter of unpaid bills to 
the Universalist Publishing House, contracted by 
ministers, church schools and other people. We 
inquired what this neighbor did about such bills and 
how the man on the other corner handled them. 
We were told that they put pressure on the men, 
threatened them, invoked the law, invoked the aid 
of denominational officials, but, like the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, ‘got their man.” 

To us this kind of business is so obnoxious that 
we are inclined to think we would resign before we 
would resort to it. But what can we do? It is not 
simply your bill, Mr. John Doe or Mr. Richard Roe. 
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It is fifty or a hundred other bills. These mickles make 
a back-breaking muckle for us to carry. 

Churches, help your ministers pay their bills. 
Ministers, Sunday school workers and people gener- 
ally, help your Publishing House to pay its bills. Do 


it now. Strain a point. Break a trace. But help us : 


to the money that we need, and make it unnecessary 
for us ever to have to leaf over again the mass of stuff 
we have just perused. Our faith in man is strong 
enough to make us think that our friends, who owe 
the Universalist Publishing House, will help its 
unpaid manager out by paying bills now. 

* ok 


THE NESTS FOLKS BUILD 


S the long, swinging, beautifully-woven nest of 
the oriole tells for a certainty what bird uses 
it, and the house of a man is an index of his 
character, so agglomerations of buildings called cities 
reveal the mind and heart of a community. For long 
years in the United States we held firmly that the kind 
of a house that we individuals built was nobody’s 
business. Then slowly we reached the common sense 
level where we saw that a man must not be allowed 
to set his house out in a path or road that other 
people had to use, or build it of materials so imflam- 
mable as to endanger his neighbors. 

But we have been a long time coming to see that 
a man or set of men must not be allowed to create a 
slum, and still longer in coming to see that the com- 
munity must see to it that a bread-winner can rent a 
decent place at a reasonable rate. 

The best thought today is that housing is like 
education. The public school is an institution that is 
supplied by everybody for everybody. A decent house 
or a housing system are coming to be regarded as the 
same kind of an institution. 

It is easy to see why theslum must go. It breeds 
disease, crime, vice, poverty, unhappiness. It en- 
dangers rich and poor. But the slum will not go by fiat. 
It must be crowded out. Good housing must take its 
place. 

We are much more strongly in favor of private 
housing than of public, but if private housing corpo- 
rations won’t do the work then the public must do the 
work. A house is aschool. It is folly to build a million 
dollar school house and send fifty per cent of the chil- 
dren home to sleep in the slum. What the slum does 
between 4 p. m. and 9 a. m. outweighs all that the 
school does from 9 a.m. to 4p. m. 

So we find Ickes leaving Washington and hurrying 
to Atlanta to preside at the start of the first project 
of the national government in slum demolition and 
government-fostered housing. It was a momentous 
afternoon. It was the start of a great movement. 

So we find England ending over-crowded housing. 
Sir Edward Hilton Young, Minister of Health, in an 
address a week or two ago, said the government 
would fix a limit to overcrowding, and that after a set 
date overcrowding in excess of this limit would be 
made illegal. “Next,” he said, “a national survey 
would be made of the need for new homes to fulfill 
this standard and the local authorities would be re- 
quired to fill the requirements at appropriate rents. 
.... The government would provide whatever finan- 
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cial help was necessary in the form of subsidies, while 
a housing council would be established to advise the 
government and direct the activities of public utility 
societies and housing associations.” 

Up to date, if a man could not find a decent place 
to live it was his business. Now we are coming quickly 
to a time when it will be our business. The nests that 
birds build, that folks build, that cities and nations 
build, reveal physical, mental, and moral qualities. 

* * 


FRONT 


UST how the word front came to be used as a 
synonym for the word pretense we do not know. 
No one knows. Probably like Topsy, it just 
growed. Maybe a false front in the hair of a woman’s 
head had something to do with it. But it is expressive. 
There is one great mystery about this matter of a 
false front or people pretending to be what they are 
not. The mystery is how in the world they expect to 
succeed in it. The sham usually is transparent. Their 
friends and neighbors speak about it. Some of them 
with regret. Once in a while the cases are so far gone 
that it is obvious that the man or woman half believes 
the fancy to be fact. 
Can we do more in the church school, in day 
school, and in our hemes to kill pretence and humbug 
when first they show their heads in children’s char- 


acters? 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Merger in Detroit of Unitarians and Universalists 
became complete and final Sept. 24, 1934, when a new 
organization was set up. The committee senses the 
fact that everybody is watching and asks, ‘‘Will the 
next twelve months witness an increase in church 
attendance and church support and a stimulus to 
every department of church activity?” 


Recently we heard Plato quoted on beauty: “It 
cannot be taught like other subjects, but, after much 
communing and constant intercourse with the thing 
itself, suddenly, like a flame kindled from a running 
fire, it is born into the soul, and henceforth nourishes 
itself.” 


A correspondent in The Morning Post, the ultra 
conservative London daily, writes: “A proof that 
pacifism is anti-Christian is the fact that pacifists are 
invariably modernists. You can never find a funda- 
mentalist who is a pacifist.” 


A coast to coast broadcast of the choir of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, over the 
Columbia Broadeasting System, Friday, October 19, 
4.30 to 5 p. m., with Dr. Harned in charge. 

“Informed by a terrific force.’’ So Joyce Reason 
in The Christian World of London sums up the Oxford 
Group Movement, after attending the International 
House Party at Oxford. 


“Restrict ordination” is being urged among 
Episcopalians as an attack upon clergy unemploy- 
ment and placement. 
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The Transfiguration of the Commonplace 
Otis R. Rice 


7 HE ancient church assigned a day in the 
Christian calendar for the observance of the 
Feast of the Transfiguration. It commemo- 
rates the gospel account of a miraculous 
happening upon a mountain top. There is mention of a 
mysterious change in the face of Jesus, and of magical 
transformation in the whiteness of his cloak. But the 
miracle of the illuminated countenance and the 
whitened garment has paled in the face of the greater 
and more enduring miracle which Jesus wrought in the 
life of men—the transfiguration of the common, 
tedious life into a purposeful and exacting adventure. 
To him, all of existence was capable of a high spiritual 
meaning, and he was able to raise all activities and 
elements of human life to the spiritual mountaintops 
where he continually dwelt. In his eyes all homely 
incidents and personalities were worthy of transmu- 
tation into finer, nobler stuff. 

Most of us have met so much of the common, 
monotonous, and uninspiring in our lives that we look 
rather to the fate-sent extraordinary situation or 
occurrence to relieve our regimented routine or to 
pave the way for an escape from mediocrity. Indeed, 
we expect some day to find our character tested by 
some great crisis or unusual demand made upon us by 
circumstance. We fancy we shall be tried in the fire 
of some exacting adventure, a crushing catastrophe, 
or sublime endeavor. We may often feel that our real 
character will be shown by our greatest achievements: 
the book we’ve written, the device we’ve invented, the 
business we’ve founded. The strange experience of 
mankind has usually been, however, that this is not 
the case. We are judged on quite a different basis— 
the manner in which we meet the normal crisis, the 
monotonous demands of everyday life. The true 
temper of personality is most often evident in the 
homely management of common situations and routine 
emotional tensions. 

Do you remember how the hero in Owen Wister’s 
“Virginian” judges the character of three men by their 
behavior in missing a train? One lets loose a torrent 
of abusive profanity against the world in general and 
the railroad in particular, and then wilts under his 
disappointment and rage. The second kicks his valise 
viciously and subsides dejectedly upon it. The third, 
however, wastes no energy upon a show of emotion 
but looks about quietly for other means of transpor- 
tation. Would you dare to face such a judgment on 
the basis of your emotional reaction to some common 
frustration? 

The truth is that we are constantly revealing our 
true colors by some relatively common and apparently 
unimportant situation: the way in which we face 
criticism, petty annoyances, by our careless thought- 
lessnesses, by our daily relationships with familiar 
persons around us. Sometimes we pay very heavily 
for our failure to measure up under routine conditions. 

A Moscow government food store clerk recently 
waited upon an insignificant individual and showed 
no concern for attentiveness or courtesy. The cus- 
tomer demanded better service but the clerk was 


altogether unmoved. Even the manager had little 
interest or satisfaction to give in the matter of so 
small a purchase. When the disgruntled visitor left, 
the personnel of the store settled back into its apathetic 
routine. What a rude awakening when the customer 
disclosed himself as the director of the government 
food trust. In short order two men were facing a 
summary trial with death as a possible punishment 
for inefficiency and anti-revolutionary conduct in 
performing their Soviet duties! —. 

You will remember, too, that in the New Testa- 
ment Passion story, Peter, so impetuous and hot 
tempered, was ready to make a brave show of courage 
when the armed band came to take Jesus, but he has 
nevertheless gone down in history as a man whose 
loyalty could not stand the accusation of the little 
maid outside the judgment hall. In just such minor 
concerns are judgments of character so irrevocably 
made. 

Fortunately most of us need never fear such 
harsh sentences upon our failure to rise to the testings 
of apparently small issues of life. Yet time and again 
an almost final judgment may be passed by reason 
of a minor failure or a crisis ineffectually encountered. 
You will be able to multiply, from your own experience, 
examples of a weakness disclosed in some insignificant 
action or attitude. My mother once said to me, ‘‘When 
you fall in love and are thinking of marrying, you can 
tell far more about the girl’s real character by the way 
she acts toward her family than by her behavior to you. 
Watch her attitude toward them when she doesn’t 
know you are looking.’’ Don’t you know many persons 
who are able to “‘put on a face”’ for special occasions, 
but who let down to their every-day level of careless- 
ness when they are with their routine intimates? 

It is true, however, that others rise, consistently 
adequate, to the testing of the trivial affairs of life. 
For them no incident or activity, however small or 
unimportant, can be divorced from their high ideal 
of living; nothing occurs which is unworthy of their 
best. 

In an Italian manuscript of the sixteenth century, 
the artist, Cennino Cennini, opens a chapter of a 
treatise on painting entitled, ‘How to Make Flour 
Paste,”’ with these words: “Beginning to paint pic- 
tures in the name of the Most Holy Trinity, and 
always invoking that name as well as the name of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, we must first prepare a founda- 
tion for our picture with various kinds of glue.’”’ What 
a far ery from pious invocations to a glue pot and flour 
paste! 

To the creative souls, however, the simplest, most 
common acts, the monotonous relationships, are 
opportunities for them to give of their best and highest. 
In this ability to transfigure the commonplace is the 
secret of many great lives and distinguished works 
of art. 

Some of the greatest contributions to human 
progress and happiness are being made by those men 
and women who can show in the simplest daily situa- 
tions the highest qualities of creative life, who welcome 
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every incident in narrowly restricted existence, as an 
opportunity for new spiritual adventure. And there 
1s an urgent need for such persons in the world today. 
Just such alchemy is required to transform the monot- 
ony and impersonality of our regimented civilization 
into a new zestfulness, and give fresh meaning and 
value to living. 

At this kind of magic Jesus was a great master. 
As he turned the water of common life into the choice 
wine of joy and gladness, so always he transformed 
the commonplace of men’s lives into new spiritual 
purpose and adventure. The woman of Samaria 
drawing water at the well, so beneath the notice of 
other Jews, he made the instrument of his message to 
her whole village. Matthew, the despised publican, 
Jesus transformed into the apostle and evangelist. 
Children whom others considered beneath their notice 
and drove away from him, these he accepted and 
exalted before the crowd. He found simple fisherfolk 
and set them the task of changing the world. 

Always he saw the common—the scene or the 
person so familiar as to be beneath the notice of 
others—and made it purposeful, self-transcending, 
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exalted. Even the usual Palestinian scenes took on 
new meaning through his spiritual perception. The 
leaven quietly at work in the lump he saw as the 
symbol of his gospel of love developing and permeating 
the world. A tiny mustard seed growing into the tree 


' was a figure of the growth from the humblest of be- 


ginnings of his ambitious purpose in the lives of men. 
A lost sheep, a mislaid coin, and the owner’s anxiety 
for their recovery, spoke in parable of God’s great 
concern for the least important of human souls who 
had strayed from the highest way of life. So in every 
direction, in deed and in thought, Jesus touched the 
commonplace and it became divine. 

The Christian way of life is not alone the call to 
the facing of exacting tasks and catastrophic crises; 
it is the stimulating urge to the perfection of the 
common efforts and problems of the normal life—a 
vision of what the commonplace can become when 
transfigured by new meaning and purpose. Our 
responsibility, our joy, shall be to welcome all of life, 
to transform it—restricted, monotonous, wearying, 
though it may seem—into a growing opportunity to 
express the highest quality and significance of our lives. 


Nature and Human Nature 
XLV. Days of Grace 


Johannes 


R|N the old English law, days of grace were days 
granted by the court upon the prayer of the 
plaintiff or defendant to extend the time 
named in a writ or other legal paper in which 
one could answer or take action. In the arithmetic 
that some of us studied, it was laid down that three 
such days were allowed for the payment of a debt 
after it became due. Days of grace were extra time 
given. Such days of grace come to us all along the 
way of life. 

For example we have not lived yet the traditional 
three score and ten years, or should we say the four 
score years allotted now with the increase in the 
average length of man’s life, but whatever one regards 
as the “‘allotted time,” it would seem as if the years 
beyond it might be called years of grace. At least that 
sounds better than the phrase we sometimes hear, 
‘living on borrowed time.” 

If one loves his work and always has said to 
himself that he would retire at sixty, and then later 
finds it right to go on after sixty, and has the same 
old zest in the work, it almost seems as if these added 
years were years of grace. To be sure, one runs a risk 
of being called ‘‘a doddering old fool,’”’ and of having 
people say, “‘Why doesn’t he get through?” but if 
things are going fairly well, he is justified in taking the 
risk. Of course,so many people fool themselves that 
probably it would be a good thing in the ministry, if 
there were a rule that at sixty a man would have to 
seek a new job. Then if he found a job and succeeded 
in it, he might enjoy the years of grace to the full. 

It is not mainly of such high matters that we 
come to write now, but of things as inconsequential 
as a few extra days after vacation is over, or the extra 
apples or butternuts that no one else gathers, or the 


flowers that one finds when flowering time is over, ora 
thousand and one little extra things which reveal the 
productivity of the earth, the generosity of man, or 
the goodness of God. 

If to write or speak easily, one should write or 
speak on that which is in one’s heart, I ought to write 
easily now of days of grace. For I have been having a 
few of these extra days at our hill farm. 

When we went back to Boston after Labor Day, 
we had all the pain of saying good-by to beloved hills 
and fields, clocks and easy chairs, fireplace and kitchen 
stove. The six weeks of steady staying at the farm 
were over. The weeks of full responsibility were upon 
us. But lo and behold, after two weeks in town we 
started back for a long week end. There was plenty 
of work to take along, but it was delightful work and, 
best of all, it was movable. Then was a miracle worked 
for us. Practically every day in town had been rainy, 
or at least, overcast or foggy. We had not seen the 
sun for days. But on the morning that I went to the 
garage for the little car to load up for the extra trip, 
the mists were rolled away and the sun shone bright 
and warm. The opening of the day was the exordium 
of Webster’s famous ‘‘Reply to Hayne’”’ all over again 
-—the storm-tossed mariner, the sun breaking through, 
the taking of the bearings and the starting on. 

Did ever before the light fall on such beauty on 
the Worcester turnpike, on the hills of Monson, on 
the traffic “cops” of Springfield, on the Connecticut 
River, or on the Berkshire Hills? Even steam shovels 
blocking the road near Brimfield seemed beautiful to 
me, so my readers. can see that either an extra golden 
light was on everything or I who write was exhilarated. 
And though the moon was past the full, for three 
nights it shone so softly and magically that one who 
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stopped to look and consider, very easily could come 
to feel that something new, unpremeditated, really 
extra and wonderful, had come to the world. 

On one of these days of grace we went to the 
county fair, and sat and walked about among 22,000 
people from all over that part of New York state. 
And on the next day we went out at noon to our 
picnic place on Pine Mountain, four of us instead of 
the 22,000, many of whom had gone to the fair again. 
Both days were great days—and each seems greater 
in retrospect by contrast with the other. At the fair 
there was a magnificent Holstein bull, the incarnation 
of strength, and long lines of Jersey, Guernsey, Ayr- 
shire, and other cattle, revealing care, breeding, 
progress in husbandry. On the mountain there were 
pastures as far as one could see, each with its black and 
white herds grazing, or moving easily to water, or 
lying down chewing the traditional cud. At the fair 
the horses paced and trotted with the ease of perfect 
machines, and did the mile in 2.08 or 2.09. On the 
mountain the only horses were two mighty ones off 
on the skyline already at the fall plowing, and doing it 
apparently with much less effort than the noisy tractor. 
At the fair there were eating tents and lunch boxes, 
“hot dogs,” “hamburgers,’’ people lined up waiting 
their turn. On the mountain there was my own tender 
steak coming up to perfection over wood coals, and 
savory potatoes which a New York City girl did in a 
new way in the skillet. At the fair were acrobatic girls 
and Arabian tumblers and Russian trapeze performers 
mixed up with a motor cycle on a high tower—amazing 
coordination and skill, with a lot of thrills and noise. 
On the mountain there were the eye and the wing of 
the hawk, the grace of the butterfly, our own muscles 
getting their share of life, our own lungs getting their 
share of air. At the fair thousands of strangers and a 
quick hand clasp of old friends. On the mountain 
the “friends one hast, and their adoption tried’”’ that 
one is “‘willing to grapple to the soul with hooks of 
steel.” 

No, the mountain would not have been perfect 
without the fair. Solitude is never so sweet as against 
a background of society. The great open spaces never 
mean so much as they do when one has been in a 
traffic jam. The farms as wholes are never as under- 
standable as when one has been looking at prize pigs 
or beets or canned goods, or has been surrounded by 
improved farm machinery or fertilizers, or has talked 
to leaders in agriculture. But is not the man un- 
fortunate who never has the chance or inclination to 
get to the high place where it seems clear that the 
ten million incidents, details and individuals belong 
to a mighty whole? 

Without these days of grace, at the end of 
September, we never should have seen the beginning 
of the autumn coloring, or the display of wild asters— 
banks of them by the roadside, fields of them stretching 
up the hillsides, clumps of them standing up here and 
there in solitary magnificence, white asters, purple 
asters, lavender asters, the lordly New England aster, 
so scarce in Massachusetts, at least where we go, the 
heart-leafed aster and the purple-stemmed aster. 

We should have missed the woodbine over the 
front porch, turned into a scarlet curtain unspeakably 
glorious with the sun on it, and the acorns, hickory 


nuts and butternuts pelting down on man and flower 
and beast. 

And then there are the things we got done in the 
days of grace. There is such a satisfaction in doing 
things that one is afraid have been crowded out— 
placing that furniture that has been repaired and 
seeing how it looks, going to the clock-makers for the 
clock, ordering the new covering for the spring at the 
upper place, unpacking the books that have come up 
from Boston, and picking out the colors for the inside 
of the church. 

Those things thou wouldst have done in May do 
in November. The whole autumn consists of a series 
of days of grace in which to get a large part of the 
spring work done. 

Nothing is so rare in our modern civilization as a 
sense of extra time. To our strenuous natures there 
is something unworthy about leisure. And yet Ulysses 
Pierce of Washington long ago stated an obvious truth 
when he said, “‘A sense of leisure is absolutely essential 
for the culture of a soul.’”’ Admitting that most of us 
have too many things to do, that is, if we have anything 
at all to do, and that life is over-crowded with tasks 
and pleasures, may it not be that days of grace and 
hours of grace are so scarce with us because we do not 
recognize them? If we had control of our minds might 
we not use, to our pleasure and profit, many an hour 
now spent in beating our heads against stone walls, 
mentally pushing the train to its destination, or 
impatiently straining at time to make it go faster 
while we are waiting for something or for somebody? 

No, I am not a serene philosopher able to think 
great thoughts while standing in line at some badly 
managed function, but I have reached the point where 
I can see that such thoughts are a possibility, and that 
many a tedious wait here and there may be filled with 
something different from a feverish counting of the 
minutes. The day of grace, the hour of golden pleasure, 
the perfecting of life, always to come, never here, may, 
after all, be this very hour in which I set down these 
words. 

I said that this chapter was to be about little 
things, but the great things of grace keep crowding in. 
There are so many of them. There is that friend who 
was given up to die, but who got well. He seems to feel 
that these additional unexpected years belong to God, 
and ought to count for something more than the 
previous years. He says they are ‘“‘held in trust.” 
When we consider the accidents of life, the diseases, 
the things that take the child as well as the old man, 
the close calls that most of us have had, we have 
something of the same feeling about our own lives. 
These years are years of grace. What shall we do with 
them? 

There are days of grace and there is the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift. We speak in churches 
often of the grace of God. Are we not now using the 
word in a different sense? Yes, but in a related sense. 
The grace of God refers to the ever-flowing strength 
and goodness of God, blessing and refreshing men who 
feel themselves utterly unworthy. Such grace is not 
an extra in the sense of something different tacked on. 
It is an extra only in the sense that the water of an 
overflowing spring is an extra. Grace is the free gift of 
God. It is not something paid for by Christ, or earned 
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by good deeds. It is God consistent with Himself. 
It is the Limitless One showing Himself as limitless. 
We must not let theologians who thought of God as the 
maker of contracts and covenants, or God the bar- 
gainer, fix for us our ideas of grace. There is nothing 
hard or grudging about grace. 

On the other hand the phrase, grace of God, does 
not suggest something soft or easy-going about God. 
Something indiscriminate or careless. It simply sug- 
gests something full, free, flowing, boundless. The 
grace of God is consistent with the whole character of 
God. 

In our churches we are holding up the ideal of 
gracious lives because we believe in a gracious God. 
When we get hold of human nature away from the 
mass or herd, the life that reveals graciousness is not 
as rare as some of us imagine. Have we no friends or 


neighbors who never count the cost? Have we never 
benefited by lives that give substance or self without 
stint? In the very universe itself there is a giving 
without limit of air, of sunshine, of rain, of the increase 
of a productive earth. So we find it in men. In our 
mass movements grace has the hardest tune. A 
gracious nation, for example, seems an impossibility. 
And gracious churches. Doesn’t it sound odd to think 
of churches as gracious in their relations with other 
churches, or Universalist churches gracious to other 
Universalist churches in the same town? 

There is one sure way by which to make grace a 
natural and rare characteristic. It is to definitely try 
to do the gracious thing ourselves. The Good Sa- 
maritan did all that anybody could have expected of 
him, and then he took out two pence and gave them 
to the host at the inn. 


A Minister’s Wife Looks at the Ministry 


Deborah van Alystine . 


early on the morning of the 24th of De- 
cember and informed my husband, who 
was perspiring over the effort to produce 
something original in the way of a Christmas sermon, 
that she had bought a doll and made ‘“‘the dearest 
little dress for a little girl that you ever saw—pink 
with a pink sash!” 

“Tsn’t that fine!’ my husband commented, re- 
membering with a stab of annoyance that he had not 
called on Miss Trimble’s brother’s wife, who had been 
away two Sundays—quite unusual for her! 

“And, Mr. X, I simply must have a little girl and 
her mother over here this afternoon to get the things.” 
Her thin sweet voice was thinner and sweeter than 
usual. 

“Well, no. I really would prefer a widow and 
child.”” My husband had suggested the child of a 
woman whose husband was unemployed. 

“No, I’m sorry, Mr. X, but I don’t want a 
colored one. I’d a great deal rather she’d be white!” 

“Why, she’d be too young. The dress will fit a 
child about twelve.” 

“Well, I know I could send the things to the 
Salvation Army. But I really would rather the people 
came to me. I'll pay their carfare.”’ 

Now we had no widow and child of the proper 
vintage under our metaphorical hat, so I telephoned 
a social agency and left an order for a pair to be de- 

livered c. o. d. at Miss Trimble’s at precisely three 
o’clock that day. 

I could visualize the scene: Kind Christian lady 
receives suppliants for bounty. Child cries out with 
pleasure, snatching doll to breast. Widow’s eyes fill 
with unheeded tears as she stammers out thanks. 
Miss Trimble, glowing, cries a little. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive. She is in no doubt 
whatever but that she has let her light shine before— 
somebody, and that they have seen her good works. 
Whether they glorify her Father in Heaven is, after all, 
their own responsibility. She has done what she could. 

But, alas! The little scene did not come off! 
The Agency failed to deliver. Miss Trimble has not 


shown herself in church these last two months. Nor 
has she paid her weekly subscription, which amounts 
to a substantial sum. 

Johnny B., a college mate of ours, left the minis- 
try recently because he was “sick of battling with the 
hens.” He is thirty-two years old. And he was, as 
he explained earnestly, in grave danger of losing his 
sense of humor. Things had come to such a pass that 
he couldn’t eat a meal without jumping in terror 
when the telephone rang. He felt sure it would be 
Mrs. Bascom to inform him that she had heard the 
“young people’”’ were smoking at their meeting last 
night—even the girls! Or that it might be Miss 
Cutter complaining that the acousticon had not been 
connected last Sunday, and her father couldn’t hear 
a word of the sermon and declares he’ll never come 
again! Johnny was one of the most likely and promis- 
ing men in the theological school in 1923. Now he is 
an aspiring manufacturer. 

How in the name of sanity and common sense 
can I want my son to be a minister? 

The fact is that, despite a profound and growing 
disgust with the church, I happen to believe in re- 
ligion. I say religion—not the winding cloth of creed 
in which the church has enshrouded it, nor the coffin 
of hollow cant and ceremonial in which it has been 
buried. I do not care a fig for the fifty-seven varieties 
of dogma the church has canned and labeled God, 
Creation, Salvation, Sin, the Soul. Their purchase is 
one’s integrity of mind. Nor do I want my son to be 
a stockholder in such a corporation, even though its 
products are nationally known and advertised. 

I believe in religion as the glowing, vital impulse 
of men’s hearts which is forever reaching out toward 
something that is beyond in the scale of human values. 
I believe in religion which, in its intent, is, as San- 
tayana puts it, “a more conscious and direct pursuit 
of the Life of Reason than is society, art, or even 
science. For these approach and fill out the ideal of 
life tentatively and piecemeal,. hardly regarding the 
goal or caring for the ultimate justification of their 
instinctiveaims. Religion feels its way toward the heart 
of things . . . . veers in the direction of the ultimate.”’ 
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And I believe in the possibility of creating an in- 
stitution (I care not whether it is called a church) 
which will embody the aim of religion, a fuller, freer 
life for every human being, not in a distant fairy 
realm of fancy, but here and now. Such a church 
will be dedicated to human causes—to social justice, 
economic security, international peace, a square deal 
for the Negro, child welfare, birth control, civil lib- 
erties. It will endeavor to express the spirit of love 
in its services, standing as a kind of power-house for 
social idealism in a community which lets the devil 
take the hindmost. 

I should like to see my son’s hand on the fuse 
that starts the dynamite in the traditional church. 
His father’s hand is there. I should also like to feel 
that my son’s shoulders were under the load that 
will “raise the walls of the new church of tomorrow’’ 
‘That is, if he is strong enough. 

I certainly do not want my son to be a minister 
for mercenary reasons. I am aware that a good many 
men drift into the ministry as a result of a subcon- 
scious urge to find an easy berth where they may 
settle down like toads in tubs of comfortable batter. 
Some of them actually succeed in landing in the.tub, 
and there they sit, sleeker and fatter, more unctuous 
and self-content, month after month, year after year. 
You recognize these gentlemen of cloth by the fact 
that they are always optimistic, ultra-conservative in 
politics, and completely innocuous in their opinions. 
They are frequently the best back-slappers in the local 
Rotary. They shine at giving commencement ad- 
dresses, after-dinner speeches and pep talks. They 
know God’s in His heaven and wonder that anyone 
should have the temerity to question whether all’s 
right with the world. No, I do not want my son to be 
a cog, however smoothly fitted, in the well-oiled ec- 
clesiastical wheel! 

Nor do I visualize for him a lean, ascetic future, 
in which he shall settle in an obscure Dakota town, 
-worn with a round of thankless tasks, worried about 
next month’s salary when the wheat crop is poor, ac- 
-eepting gifts of vegetables with a grateful heart, and 
raising, the while, a raft of youngsters for the Sunday 
school kindergarten. 

As a matter of fact, the average minister’s income 
is neither as large nor as small as the laity like to be- 
lieve. A man of ability usually succeeds in securing a 
church in which his salary is comparable to that of the 
fairly-paid schoolman. With a parsonage thrown in, 
it is not too bad. One can live on it, though one is 
‘seldom able to save on it. About all one can do is to 
earry five or ten thousand dollars’ worth of insurance 
and hope the congregation will send one to Europe 
on his twenty-fifth anniversary! There are, to be 
sure, countless instances of the minister who exists 
on a mere stipend. He is always represented as a 
- heroic, pitifully idealistic creature, hollow-cheeked 
and resonant of voice. To tell the truth, he is more 
likely just a simple, uneducated, well-meaning soul 
-who would have been in the same plight whatever his 
profession. 

The “benefits .of clergy’ are something the 
average layman makes a wild guess at and usually 
overestimates. Ministers do not get a “rake-off”’ on 
everything from a Ford car to copies of the New Tes- 


tament. The best they can do is a ten percent dis- 
count in certain leading department stores of the 
city. Teachers sometimes enjoy the same privilege. 
The number of department stores which grant the 
discount have diminished appreciably in the past few 
years. Ministers do get special privilege from the 
railroads! The “clergy certificate’ is a strange in- 
stitution, the origin of which might be interesting. 
With this certificate granted to all authorized clergy- 
men, a minister, like a child under six, may travel on 
nearly any important railroad in the United States at 
half-fare. A man must have pretty strong principles 
to resist taking advantage of this happy little sop. 

Funerals and weddings and -christenings? One 
never counts on them. One learns not to by ex- 
perience. The ordinary funeral fee is ten dollars. 
Two out of three funerals are not paying propositions. 
A man worth his salt, who gets a living wage, will not 
accept a funeral fee from a member of his congrega- 
tion who is a regular subscriber to the church. That 
is, he will not pocket the check himself. He may de- 
posit it in a “charity fund” or a “‘book fund”’ of his 
own. That is quite legitimate. When a minister is 
called to conduct a funeral service for a stranger to 
whose family he has no obligations by acquaintance or 
connection, he often never receives a cent. The 
undertaker may add the amount of the fee to his bill 
and conveniently forget to send a check along to the 
clergyman in settling his accounts. Professional 
ethics do not permit a minister to send a bill. The 
bereaved relative never knows he has not received 
the gratuity, and probably brands ‘‘Reverend Jones’”’ 
an ingrate for not acknowledging it. 

Tradition decrees that a minister hand the little 
white envelope containing the wedding fee to his wife. 
I have never been the recipient of such, but that is 
aside from the point. I strongly suspect that the cus- 
tom originated in days when the poor parson’s con- 
sort had naught but the red flannels in the missionary 
barrel to call her own. Twenty-five dollars is a mag- 
nanimous fee. A minister’s wife is likely to swoon 
when she lifts it out of the envelope. We have had 
three such honorariums in ten years. Each one has 
left its footprint on the sands of my memory. Ten 
dollars is considered a fair enough amount. Once my 
husband was offered a hundred dollars to marry a 
widely ballyhooed couple as a stunt advertized by an 
amusement park. He declined the offer. An ortho- 
dox clergyman of the city married the pair. That 
one hundred dollars haunts me like a teasing shadow of 
the might-have-been. 

Christenings are not much of an event in the un- 
orthodox church. German members of our congrega- 
tion make a great occasion of them, however. And 
it matters not how vehemently one protests, they 
always poke a five dollar bill in the pastor’s coat 
pocket! What is more, if he returns it, they send it 
back to him by the next post. 

I suppose a minister’s fees average a hundred 
dollars or so a year, depending upon the size and loca- 
tion of his church. My son had best leave them out 
of his budget, and use them to fill in the chinks. 

If my son proves a competent man he will not 
need to fear technological unemployment, so called, 
in the ministry. This is clearly an advantage. The 
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church is one institution, at least, in which a man’s 
years are not held against him. The younger a man 
is, the more difficult is his position in the church. 
Youth is regarded with a certain amount of distrust 
where matters of the spirit are concerned. Your 
young minister may have all the knowledge of homi- 
letics and pastoral care, church management and 
Sunday school methods which T. S. professors are 
able to induce him to absorb! They are only a few 
grains of sand on the vast beach of experience. He 
may not talk too glibly of marriage, birth or death. 
“What,” asks the sixty-year-olds in the pews, “‘does 
he know about them?’ What does he, indeed? His 
radicalism in social theory, if it be endured, is the ob- 
ject of tolerant forbearance. ‘“‘He’ll see things dif- 
ferently in a few years!’’ He often does when the 
elders get through with him. Anda young clergyman 
unmarried! Heaven forbid! If heaven doesn’t, some 
large-bosomed dowager certainly will. Yes, a few 
streaks of gray about the temples are a distinct asset 
in ecclesiastical life. The grayer, the wiser. The 
whiter, the saintlier. So believes the laity. 

A man has not much chance of pinning a D. D. 
to his last name before he is fifty. The odds are all in 
favor of “‘the last of life for which the first was made.” 
The degree of doctor of divinity is not scholastic. 
It does not represent any fixed standard of merit or 
attainment. It may be awarded by a denomination 
for any one of a thousand reasons. A man may ac- 
tually deserve it by virtue of outstanding service in a 
particular field of religious endeavor. Or a friend of 
a friend of his may have influence with the committee. 
The position a minister may happen to be filling in- 
differently well may require the metamorphosis of 
“Reverend Jones” into Doctor Jones of First Congre- 
gational Jube Memorial! In the eyes of an unsus- 
pecting public the D. D. does enhance one’s dignity! 
Youth may cry for it like the moon. Age knows it 
for the piece of green cheese it frequently is, yet 
sensibly prizes it for its market value. 

A minister builds up a following through the years. 
His people are attached to him by ties of sentiment 
which bind the more closely as the seasons pass. For 
the bonds are constantly strengthened by the qualities 
inherent in the deepest experiences of life—love, birth, 
sickness, death. What other profession can compare 
with the ministry in its guarantee of a place for a man 
if he has the qualities his position demands? I should, 
indeed, like my son to enter the ministry. In it I be- 
lieve he will not only make a living, he may make a life. 

The building of the church of tomorrow will offer 
my son an unequaled opportunity for creative self-ex- 
pression! Here, as in any walk of life, both vision and 
discipline are requisites for the accomplishment of 
anything worth doing. Leading in prayer, reading 
the notice the Ladies’ Aid forgot to send in time for 
the calendar, ringing doorbells with regularity, are not 
the sort of expression completely satisfying to anybody 
except a nincompoop. i} 

The right to say what he thinks, a prerequisite of 
effective creative work, is not handed to a clergyman 
like a prettily garnished hors d’oewvre on a party plate. 
Even in the most nominally liberal of denominations a 
minister may find himself as severely hampered as a 
socialist in a public utility corporation. He has got to 
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wage his own little personal battle for freedom of speech 
before he emerges as champion of the civil liberties of 
cab drivers and communists. Nor will he be wise to 
dash into a fray with the deacons, flaunting the banner 
of companionate marriage in their outraged faces. He 
must have an enormous store of common sense, judg- 
ment, patience, or he will find himself on the sidewalk. 
He must also have a quiet persistence, resilience, and a 
saving sense of humor. If my son starts out with the 
advantage of a winning personality (I should not like 
him to enter the ministry without this) and the de- 
termination to be pleasant while he is assserting his in- 
tellectual independence, half the battle will be won in 
advance. It is astonishing how many ministers—val- 
iant fellows—go to a parish with chips on both shoul- 
ders, daring a trustee to give them a push. Their men- 
tal posture in the pulpit is the attitude of the tiger 
crouched for the spring. Tigers may be braver than 
Cheshire cats and tabbies, but they are less likely to 
attract a public unless they are behind bars. 

In an orthodox denomination a minister is beaten 
before he has a chance to fire the first gun. It takes a 
genius like Harry Emerson Fosdick to kick up his heels 
at the Presbyterians, buffalo the Baptists, and, in com- 
mon argot, get away with it. An ordinary man, even 
though he were as pleasant as Fosdick and twice as 
good looking, would seldom make the grade. 

My son must realize that the church, as it exists, 
is a private corporation, as exclusive as the average 
club. Its shareholders expect dividends in the form of 
certificates guaranteeing the righteousness of the status 
quo. He will have to be a good promoter if he is to sell 
them a different idea. 

What opportunities will be open to my son if he 
attempts to apply the simple ethical principles of an 
untried Christianity! There is, for example, the sphere 
of adult education in which a progressive, fearless or- 
ganization must point the way. The public school is 
too much in the hands of the politicians to go far in that 
direction. The launching of a Sunday night forum is 
an adventure. I hope my son tries it, along with the 
other enterprises of his own determination. 

“Let there be light!’ 

My husband and I made our first attempt to trans- 
late that glorious command into expression in contem- 
porary life in a distressingly rural town in the Middle 
West, eighteen miles from a railroad. (It should have 
been named Waterloo!) We went there, a couple of 
youngsters, the first summer we were married. I shall 
never forget the experience we had in our endeavor to 
institute a community forum in the local Masonic 
lodge. The handbills we had printed! Orange with 
tremendous black letters, all capitals! We fairly flew 
about the country stuffing them in mailboxes, hammer- 
ing them up on the walls of empty barns. We had our 
difficulties the opening night. The old Delco tank had 
gone dry. The lights would not work. The hall was 
filthy, a fact which we discovered the last minute. We 
hung up lanterns and tore about with brooms and mops. 
And then the speaker failed to show up! My husband, 
perspiring and perturbed, mounted the rostrum and 
delivered a panegyric on evolution. Nobody volun- 
teered a question. When he asked for discussion from 
the floor nobody stirred. And nobody came to the 
second meeting, to which we had personally trans- 
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ported a speaker nearly a hundred miles. The forum 


was a failure. 

Three years in a charming college town preceded 
our present pastorate in N., a large metropolitan com- 
munity. Our community forum is a reality. Five 
hundred to a thousand people of every class and color 
and creed flock into the building each Sunday night. 
The finest speakers available discuss any subject per- 
taining to human welfare from the pulpit with entire 
freedom of utterance. My husband has fought and 
bled, argued with the powers that be when it was in- 
dignantly asserted that the “terrible evening audience” 
was wearing out the carpet. He has “shivered and 
shaked”’ when Scott Nearing’s intellectual barbs struck 
vulnerable spots and applause rocked the old gallery 
like thunder. I know he has squirmed and writhed when 
speakers like a certain professor of psychology in Colum- 
bia took advantage of their situation to get a laugh 
with a particularly nauseous joke. Why does he endure 
it? Not for thanks or money, certainly. More often, 
for kicks. But ultimately for fhe joy of creating a tol- 
erance and understanding between differing groups, in 
the interest of better social adjustment. 

My son will need to discipline himself more rigidly 
in the ministry than in most professions. In no other 
field is an individual’s time so painfully at the mercy 
of every John Doe and Miss Jenny. If he does not es- 
tablish certain working hours during which the inces- 
sant ring of the telephone and doorbell is not permitted 
to intrude upon his jangled nerves, he will get nowhere. 
Miss MeVie thinks nothing of ringing up the study at 
eleven in the morning to say that Mrs. Smith did not 
deliver the jelly she promised at the Convalescent Home. 
And she wants to find out why! Mrs. Brown telephones 
to state that the American flag in the chancel is simply 
filthy. What cleaner shall she send it to before Sunday? 

John Haynes Holmes works with stops in his ears, 
so I am told. And his study is invio ate. A colleague 
of ours has his office in the garage. My husband’s is in 
our cellar. On rainy Mondays he reaches it by dodging 
wet sheets and pillow cases. Difficult conditions 
under which to apply oneself! But it can be done. 

A man in the ministry must resist not only the 
inroads of a determined bevy of females, but the lure 
of self-indulgence. Actually, a clergyman’s time is 
less supervised than the laity believe. They may 
think they know what he is doing at every moment of 
the day. They don’t. A sudden call out of town is 
just as liable to be a golf game as a funeral. A down- 
town committee meeting can easily be a matinee. 
I know many a minister who has missed his calling 
as a golf “‘pro,” an actor, ora road inspector. Not that 
my son shall not find time for golf and theaters and 
automobiling—but that he shall find time for some- 
thing else as well! He must read good books, listen to 
good music, keep himself thoroughly acquainted with 
current events, besides conducting the activities and 
business of the church proper. 

But there are other considerations that influence 
me in my desire that my son choose the ministry. I 
think there is no more fascinating pursuit in the world 
than that of learning what human beings really are 
like. If he agrees with me, he will find a matchless 
opportunity to engage in “‘the proper study of man- 
kind” in the ecclesiastical laboratory. 


When a man takes a church in a new town or 
city, contacts are immediately available for him among 
substantial people. All sorts of delightful oppor- 
tunities come his way to meet people he would never 
have known, had he been a teacher, a plumber, or an 
architect. The only people he will not meet in any 
number are the laboring groups. They are through 
with the church. He will have a difficult though in- 
teresting time winning their confidence. 

A minister and his wife need never be Ionely. 
Not if their social feeling is turned outward rather 
than in upon their own egos. 

The wife of a well known minister of this city 
dropped in at my home one morning, threw herself 
into a comfortable chair, tilted back her hat, and 
stretched her legs out on an ottoman. 

“You know, my dear,” she said with a long sigh, 
“‘your house is the only place in the city where | can 
do this!’ And then she went on in answer to my 
protestation of unbelief to tell me that when she 
bought a hat she bought it alone. No woman in her 
parish knows how much she pays for hats! And she 
admitted, in the course of the conversation, that she 
was sometimes very lonely. 

The truth is that the lady in question is traveling 
about her little world holding a mask close up against 
her face. The parishioners, particularly the women, 
worship her. They cluster about her in the center 
aisle after the service; they bring her flowers; they 
trust her judgment. She is gracious, charming, and 
extremely capable; but she is lonely. She is lonely 
because she is afraid—-unwilling to let anyone come 
too close for fear they might be able to look behind 
the mask. 

While it is essential that the minister appear to 
make no sharp distinction between members of the 
congregation, he can and does develop certain in- 
timacies if he is human. He is in a position to tell 
rather quickly whether those to whom he gives his 
personal trust have taken him into their social life on 
his merits as a man, or to use him as fodder for their 
own egos. The friend who shouts at a minister by his 
first name in a gathering of church people, whether 
he is conscious or unconscious of flaunting his more 
intimate connection before other members of the 
group, teaches a young cleric an abe of human 
nature. 

Yes, my son will have an opportunity in the 
ministry to know all kinds of people in every con- 
ceivable situation. He will learn that the people who 
do the least, demand the most of him. They will 
invariably be the ones who complain that he has not 
been over to see them in five months and a half! He 
will come to know that the woman who sobs the loud- 
est at a funeral may be the first to laugh as she goes 
down the church steps. He will be surprised to realize 
that it is possible to lie with the truth. And when he 
comes to the point where he thinks he cannot bear to 
learn any more about human nature, even for the sake 
of holding his job, some one person will come along 
who has caught the vision of a religion for tomorrow, 
and toss it back to him. So the game will go on 
until enough are playing to attract the attention of 
the bleachers. 

I hope my son (one of my sons, at least) will 
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choose to enter the church, if only to throw open the 
stained-glass windows and cleanse the temple of the 
musty odor of a dead theology. The winds of God 
are beating on the green and yellow panes. The wees 
and sorrows of a strife-worn world are clamoring to be 


heard above the organ. 
is his! 

If my son decides to be a minister I shall exult in 
his courage and his manhood. But I shall be sorry 
for him, too. 


What a glorious opportunity 


Baron Friedrich Von Huegel 


James Luther Adams 


region of the Catskills do not call particular 
summits such as Killington, Camel’s Hump, 
and Saddle Back, mountains, but they refer 
to them as only “them ’ere rises.”” They reserve the 
word mountain for the great range. 

One who has been habitually sparing in the use 
of superlatives will feel compensated when approach- 
ing a stature like that of Baron von Huegel. With 
von Huegel, there is no question as to whether a super- 
lative is deserved. The question is rather, which su- 
perlative is appropriate? Dean Inge, for example, has 
called him ‘‘one of the deepest thinkers of our day.” 
A. E. Taylor, the eminent Edinburgh Platonist and 
theologian, acknowledges that he has learned more 
from von Huegel than from any other man of his 
generation. A writer in The London Times Literary 
Supplement, however, ventured a superlative which, 
no doubt, brought pleasure to many of von Huegel’s 
admirers, but which elicited reproach from the Baron 
himself. Said this writer, “Baron von Huegel is, we 
think, the most powerful apologist for the Roman 
Church now living.” (von Huegel died in 1923 at the 
age of seventy-three.) But in spite of the “excessively 
handsome” and “resonantly sympathetic’ attitude 
of the reviewer, von Huegel felt constrained to express 
some misgivings in the next issue of The Times, where 
he wrote: ‘‘A dog who is quietly conscious of being but 
a dog, and of having long striven just to be a dog, and 
nothing more or other, may be allowed, perhaps, to feel 
some perplexity amidst his gratitude upon finding 
himself first prize among the cats.” 

Much though he loved the Catholic Church, 
Baron von Huegel was always greatly annoyed by the 
apologist’s mentality. Indeed, it is partly because of 
his annoyance at the attitude and method of the 
apologist that he succeeded in becoming one of the 
most influential minds of our time even among Prot- 
estants. Stevenson once said that Robert Burns died 
of being Robert Burns. And so it might be said that 
Friedrich von Huegel commands attention because he 
tried only to be himself in the highest degree, and not 
an apologist for the Roman Church. Indeed, the 
Benedictine scholar Dom Butler, one who might be 
expected to look for and love the apologist, says that 
‘beyond all compare greater than the intellectual 
appeal was the moral appeal of von Huegel’s personal 
religion.” This personal moral achievement ought 
never to be forgotten in a study of the Baron, and 
Lester-Garland does well to emphasize it in his com- 
pact and clarifying little book on the religious philos- 
ophy of von Huegel.* 


*“The Religious Philosophy of Baron F. von Huegel,” by 
L. V. Lester-Garland. E.P. Dutton Company. $1.75. 


Perhaps some apology would seem obligatory 
upon anyone who would call the attention of liberals 
to the thought of a Roman Catholic theologian. 
Why should liberals be expected to find profit in turn- 
ing so far to the right? The reason is not far to 
seek. 

Baron von Huegel was interested in the same 
problems as we are. In the letter to The Times men- 
tioned above, he indicates in a concrete and striking 
way the motive of much of his work. ‘It was in 1883 
that a far-sighted friend pressed upon me the religious 
problem raised by Anthony ‘Trollope’s ‘Autobiog- 
raphy’—that faithful account of a long life, so pure, 
truthful, modest, laborious, affectionate, and without 
one trace of hunger after God, the Other and the More. 
The problem has never left me since then.”” In a word, 
von Huegel was anxious to dispose the modern man 
who feels content with a purely secular or scientific 
world-view, to envisage himself and his environment 
in a larger context. But Baron von Huegel was con- 
cerned not only about that part of the world that has 
gone secular. He saw also that organized religion is 
ever in danger of lagging behind the best thought of 
the secular-minded world. Here, too, then, he saw a 
great need, and set for himself the aim ‘“‘to do all I 
can to make the old church as inhabitable intellec- 
tually as ever I can—not because the intellect is the 
most important thing in religion—it is not; but be- 
cause the old church already possesses in full the 
knowledge and the aids to spirituality, whilst, for 
various reasons which would fill a volume, it is much 
less strong as regards the needs, rights and duties of 
the mental life.” 

For this task of expanding the spiritual and in- 
tellectual horizons of the modern man, he was edu- 
cated on the grand scale. Born in Florence when his 
father, a statesman, scientist, and world traveler, was 
Austrian Ambassador to Tuscany, he had the op- 
portunity of learning Italian almost as a native lan- 
guage. Following the Revolution of 1859 which over- 
threw the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the von Huegel 
family moved to Brussels, where the father was to be 
appointed Austrian minister in 1860. Perhaps be- 
cause his mother was Presbyterian and his father 
Catholic, Friedrich was tutored here by a Lutheran 
pastor and the German Catholic historian, Alfred 
von Reumont. From this time forth he acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the sciences, the classics, and 
the French and German languages. After the Austro- 
Prussian war of 1866 the family moved to England, 
and, except for numerous short residences on the Con- 
tinent, Friedrich spent the rest of his life in England. 
Throughout his life he maintained an active interest 
in entomology and geology, Biblical criticism, lit- 
erature, history, philosophy, and the arts. 
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He was intimate not only with the great Catho- 
lics of his age (it is significant that he spent some time 
with Newman in the Oratory at Littlemore), but also 
with the great Protestant thinkers. Indeed, he has 
been reproached by some members of his own faith 
because he was not content with exercising a deep and 
lasting influence on these Protestant thinkers, but 
allowed himself to be influenced in turn by them. 
With such catholic preparation as this it is not sur- 
prising that he became, according to the eminent 
Protestant theologian Heiler, “the greatest Roman 
Catholic lay theologian in history and the greatest in 
Catholicism since Newman.” It must be conceded, 
however, that Catholic officials would hardly concur 
in this judgment. In fact, they prefer to “dump 
von Huegel in foreign ports,” that is, they desire that 
potential converts and non-practicing Catholics should 
read him: his connection with the Modernist move- 
ment in the early part of the century brought upon 
him the suspicions of the circumspectly orthodox. 

What von Huegel wrote came not only out of his 
reading, but also out of his life—his work, his friend- 
ships, his worship, and, in strict truth, even out of his 
play. He was no mere system-maker. For him life 
and God were not known until they were experienced 
as immensely rich, complex, and many-faceted. For 
that reason, the reader who is unacquainted with the 
man or his writings, should, for the greatest profit, 
and in order first to discover the man in all his vital 
integrity, begin his reading not in the book here under 
review* but in either the Letters to a Niece, or in 
Lester-Garland’s finely lucid and critical study of 
his religious philosophy. Then only will the reader be 
prepared for a richly rewarding perusal of the ‘Essays 
and Addresses” (Series I and I), ‘‘Eternal Life,’ ‘“The 
Mystical Element in Religion” and the “Selected 
Letters.” 


‘““Isness’’ and ‘‘Oughtness’’ 


For von Huegel the first question which the mind 
turning towards religion asks is not, ““‘What kind of 
man ought I to become?” but rather, “What 7s 
truth?” To the person who says that religion is the 
quest for the good life, von Huegel would respond, yes, 
but religion is not forever searching an unfound good 
or trying to create good. Religion is evidential, it has 
primarily to do with “‘Jsness’’ and only secondarily 
to do with “Oughtness.” Before religion can inspire 
an intelligent desire for what ought to be, it must in- 
duce a humble, “‘costing,’”’ teachable interest in, and a 
“fear, love, and adoration’’ of, what already is. Re- 
ligion does bring ethical insight; but that ethical in- 
sight is not primary. It is derived from the prime in- 
sight of religion, an insight into what 7s. Hence it is 
that religion expresses itself first in the declarative 
mood and only later in the imperative mood: 
God 1s. 

Religion must, then, in its mature and character- 
istic form, grow out of an apprehension of reality. 
That apprehension at its best may be associated with 
ethical and esthetic experience, but for the religious 
man it is something revealed. It depends upon human 


*“The Reality of God and Religion and Agnosticism,” by 
Baron F. von Huegel. E.P. Dutton Company. $4.00. 


experience only in the sense that it is a human response. 
But it is a response to something greater than “‘we 
little men,” a response to something which has an ob- 
jective existence largely independent of the mind and 
of the desires of the thinking subject. 


I can’t bear those people who talk about God and us 
as mutualities. God and us little men! Man the center, 
and God coming to himself through us men! I know 
more and more how small I am, how great Godis. He 
works in us, not by us. Weshall never be God, we shall 
always be men. He gives; we receive. The given-ness 
of God—everything is given. The moderns say: 
“Thank goodness we have got rid of the awful position of 
servant and master’’( is it awful?). Canon S— says 
God needs us to make the world. I must say I never 
heard Canon S— helped God to make Saturn’s rings. 
It sounds rather fusty somehow to me. 


Such an attitude as this does not imply that the 
inward spiritual experience of the human creature is 
dispensable. It only means that the point of refer- 
ence is not simply human. The point of reference is 
Reality, not the self. God is given. He is not an ideal 
construction of man’s. 


Some people are so fond of ideas. A new idea is a 
kind of magic to them! I don’t care about ideas, I 
want facts. Godisnotanidea. He isa fact. 


To be sure, man does find it desirable to formu- 
late ideas about God. But an idea about God is not 
God. It is only a human formula. We should no 
more identify our idea about God with God than we 
should identify a physicist’s formula for the opera- 
tion of electrical energy with electricity. The religious 
reality, like physical reality, may need interpreting, 
but it is itself given from the beginning. Religious 
reality, like physical reality, however, is reticent: it 
does not lend itself to final or satisfactory definition. 
Huge surpluses of reality avoid our formulas. Just as 
the physical world is on a level below our minds, so 
the religious object is above our minds. This reti- 
cence of reality suggests to von Huegel the peculiar 
dilemma of religion, indeed of all attempts to appre- 
hend reality. In religion this dilemma arises out of 
the fact that the affirmation of the certainty of God 
is always accompanied in the honest mind with the 
assurance that we can never compehend the nature of 
God. We believe that our knowledge is relevant, 
but we know that it is incomplete. 


Religion is dim—in the religious temper there 
should be a great simplicity, and a certain content- 
ment in dimness. It is a great gift of God to have this 
temper. God does not make our lives all shipshape, 
clear, and comfortable. If I can see things through and 
through, I get uneasy—I feel it’s afake. I know I have 
left something out, I’ve made some mistake. . . . 

God, our own souls, all the supreme realities and 
truths, supremely deserving and claiming our assent 
and practice—are both incomprehensible and indefinitely 
apprehensible, and the constant vivid realization of 
these two qualities, insuperably inherent to all our 
knowledge and practice of them, is of primary and 
equal importance for us. 


Stated in this brief, categorical fashion, von 
Huegel’s contention that religion has to do with fact 
more than with desire may sound like sheer affirma- 
tion. This is not the place to expound the intricate 
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detail of philosophical treatment of man’s ethical, 
esthetic, scientific, and mystical experience, which 
constitutes the substratum of his religious philosophy. 
But no man ever tried more patiently and more 
honestly to test his principles and his observations. 
As Dr. Raby has said, ‘“‘the Baron never did anything 
by halves.” One has always the feeling in reading 
von Huegel, no matter what the problem, that he has 
devoted years of painful labor checking his intima- 
tions of reality. The whole history of religion, philos- 
ophy, ethics, politics, the arts, and the sciences, is 
constantly drawn upon, not only for confirmation of 
his guiding principles, but also for possible objections 
to his findings. He does not knowingly evade any 
difficulty. The error of overemphasis on Christ in 
certain types of Christianity, the pathological phe- 
nomena of mysticism, the dreadful persecutions per- 
petrated in the name of religion, Jesus’ belief in de- 
mons and in the Second Coming, and a host of other 
ticklish problems for the Catholic Christian are brought 
into the broad daylight of honest, searching criticism. 
It must, however, suffice to say that, like James 
Bissett Pratt, our own distinguished American ex- 
ponent of religious realism, von Huegel insists that 
without a recogntion of a real Other, a religious object, 
there can be no religion, no prayer, no worship. For 
this reason he says: 


A religion without God does not correspond to the 
specific religious sense, because no amount of Oughtness 
can be made to take the place of /sness. 


Tension Between the Sacred and the Secular 


I have said that von Huegel was no mere system- 
maker and that he did not think of himself as an apolo- 
gist for the Catholic Church. He withdraws himself 
characteristically from either classification in his at- 
titude towards the problem of evil. Dr. L. P. Jacks 
once said that when we start to think about this 
problem, our temptation is to explain evil away and 
make it seem good. Baron von Huegel never yielded 
to that temptation. He resolutely affirmed that a 
sound philosophy can have no explanation of evil. 
Evil is a ‘‘dread reality.”’ The only thing to do with it, 
he would say, is not to explain it but to overcome it, 
or, if that is impossible, to endure it. 

Among those evils which may be overcome, he 
wishes to make the modern world particularly aware 
of two which have long been the objects of derision in 
the tradition of ‘devout (or Catholic) humanism.”’ 
The one is familiar in the literature of all orthodox 
Christianity as well—it is pride. Of it we shall speak 
later. The other is more particularly associated with 
the (classical) humanist strain in Catholicism—the 
(classical) humanists call it specialism, Baron von 
Huegel calls it “thinness.” In his discussion of these 
two vices and their counteracting virtues, we find a 
genuine survival of what was best in medieval and 
Renaissance Christian humanism. 

von Huegel conceives of God as inexhaustibly 
operative on the many levels of existence and ex- 
perience. Religion proclaims the divine richness of all 
life. It follows, then, that the besetting sin of even 
conscientious and enthusiastic religious people is that 
they tend to become narrow, lop-sided, specialized, 
thin. Matthew Arnold, noting this narrowness 1n 
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English religion, spoke of the need for the corrective 
influence of Hellenism. In von Huegel’s view, the relig- 
ious man should cultivate an all-round interest in the 
world. The deeper a man’s sense of the reality of God, 
the more urgent should be his desire to enrich his mind 
and spirit with all that the secular as well as the sacred 
order has to offer him, for every man has the religious 
obligation of coming to know the many-leveled, many- 
faceted reality around him in as many ways as are 
possible for him. 


I always encourage people to practice many non- 
religious interests in their lives. It’s so important in 
helping others, to keep your own religion full and 
mixed. You would find your religion itself grow thin 
and poor, sentimental, without this practice. . . . The 
fact is that the Christian, indeed the man of any re- 
ligion, who wishes to make and to keep his religion 
strong, will doubtless have to live it with al] he is and 
has; but that Christians, and indeed religionists of any 
kind, can not (all of them in the long run) ignore the 
other activities of man’s manifold life, nor simply sac- 
rifice either their religion to these activities or these 
activities to their religion. God is the God of the body 
and mind as He is of the soul; of science as He is of 
faith; of criticism and theory as of fact and reality. 


The vitally religious man, then, sets up a tension 
between the secular and the sacred disciplines. Strictly 
speaking, man’s activities and duties cannot, of course, 
be divided into the ‘‘religious’” and the ‘‘secular.”’ 
And yet, there is a difference between the spirit in 
which the religious man and the ‘‘worldly’”’ man dis- 
charges his duties. The religious man discharges his 
duties ‘‘to the glory of God,” and at its best religion 
infuses even the ordinary virtues with a “homely 
heroism.” This heroism is no mere conformity to an 
external standard, but it is an “interior attitude of the 
soul in the face of all occasions, great or small.” 

But there is a difference between the religious 
and the secular besides that represented in the in- 
tention of serving God. Some actions (worship and 
prayer, for instance) are more directly religious than 
others. Baron von Huegel holds that it is the duty of 
the religious man, just because he is religious, to 
“cultivate the more carefully and lovingly, also the 
interests, the activities, that are not directly re- 
ligious.”’ His own thorough and highly disciplined 
study of geology and history exemplifies in his own 
life this theory of the necessity of “turning to the 
visible’ as a corrective of excess in the other direction. 
In the less contemplative life, the discipline might 
well be, as it has often been in the lives of religious 
people, a heroic devotion to social, industrial, or edu- 
cational activity. For von Huegel this buckling of 
one’s mind and will down to the objective facts and 
values of science, history, and sociology, constitutes a 
kind of modern asceticism, a self-obliteration and 
prostration before the facts and needs of the world. 
This discipline not only makes life richer, more useful, 
more flexible, more susceptible to fresh discovery. 
It may, like strenuous moral self-discipline, prepare 
the mind for a richer apprehension of the Other, the 
rel gious object, God; for the richer the imagination 
that is brought to the experience of God, the greater 
the capacity to be informed or inspired with new in- 
sights. But perhaps even more important than this 
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enriched apprehension is the effect of the tension upon 
the whole social context in which vital religion exists: 
on the one hand, religion is prevented thus from be- 
coming odd, isolated, anti-worldly, thin; on the other, 
the “world” is prevented from becoming dryly secu- 
lar, respectable, unadventurous, unheroic. That is, 
the religious ideal is provided with medium or material 
to work in and upon, and is prevented from becoming 
irrelevant to the here and now. ‘Thus is spirituality 
civilized and civilization spiritualized. 


The Body, History, and Institutions 

For von Huegel, then, the truly religious life is 
one that does not exclusively love religion, or Christ, 
or goodness, or truth, or beauty. It is richer than the 
love of any one of these, richer than even their sum- 
mation; it is a harmony, an interplay among them. 

And yet, although religion does crave the full 
energy of the well-rounded personality, von Huegel 
would not allow that there is a private, royal highway 
for the intellectual or the highbrow. Indeed, the in- 
tellectual is ever in danger of losing the essential vir- 
tue of religion—humility. In von Huegel’s view, the 
central sin, for the Christian, is pride and self-suf- 
ficiency. Hence it is that every man needs an insti- 
tution and a community of faith that transcends the 
human categories of class and intellectual prowess. 
Else animal vitality, or sophistication, or sheer indif- 
ference, will kill the conscious need for God. 

Whether, then, the individual is absorbed in the 
full round of enriching experiences that are possible 
in modern urban life or is on the verge of slipping 
into the slothful and enervating weariness of accidie, 
he should so “tend his own soul”’ as to allow for regular 
periods of concentration of mind and will upon “the 
Other and the More.’ Only this holding his life up 
to God can develop in him a sense of belonging to God, 
and save him from the pride of self-sufficiency. Through 
the contemplation and adoration of God, the inex- 
haustibly rich “‘Reality, the Reality distinct from the 
world, which nevertheless springs from, is supported, 
and is penetrated by him,” man gains a humility, a 
sense of “‘creatureliness,”’ a consciousness of needing, 
of depending upon, of serving the God of all being. 

But adoration, ‘“‘creatureliness,’’ humility are not 
to be purchased by an easy expense of spirit. They 
need for their enriched development the sense of the 
past, the standard of a tradition, and the stimulus of 
an institutional discipline. Writing to his niece of the 
need for a sense of history in religion, the Baron speaks 
very caustically of the “purely personal religion’’ 
divorced from tradition and history. 

A religious woman is often so tiresome, so unbal- 
anced, and excessive. She bores everyone, she has no 
historical sense. I want to teach you through history. 
History is an enlargement of personal experience, his- 
tory pressing the past. We must have the closest con- 
tact with the past. How poor and thin a thing is all 
purely personal religion. You must get a larger ex- 
perience—you gain it by a study of history; the in- 
dividualistic basis simply doesn’t work. . . . Religion 
to be rich and deep must be historical. 


Just as man is dependent upon sense stimuli for 
his awareness of the reality underlying all experience, 
just as intelligent progress in the arts, the sciences, 
and philosophy depends upon an assimilation of the 


best that has already been thought and done, just as 
an effective morality requires the institutions of the 
family, the trades union, and the State, so does the re- 
ligious spirit need the stimulus, the fellowship, and the 
standards which exist only in a religious institution 
where the accumulated experience of the race, both 
in habit and insight, are available. 

von Huegel, as we have seen, would not have re- 
ligion isolated from the rest of life, but rather would 
have it operate as an element of enrichment and ten- 
sion in all of life. Likewise, he would not have re- 
ligion itself be simply a matter of pure spirit. Indeed, 
he holds that materialism is not the most dangerous 
of the spirit’s enemies. Its greatest enemy is “pure 
spirituality,” the illusion that religion does not involve 
the body and the senses in specific acts of self-dis- 
cipline and worship. 


The sensible always conveys the spiritual: the in- 
visible in the visible. Christ everywhere makes use of 
the sensible to convey the spiritual, never the spirit 
alone. Man is spirit and body; he has arms and legs, 
he is not spirit alone, he is not even an angel. The spirit 
is stimulated through the senses—to object to this is fool- 
ishness. Christ never left them out: the woman who 
touched him, the clay on the eyes. He always and 
everywhere makes use of the sensible. Thus the bread 
and the wine. Man needs the sensible so long as he is 
man and not spirit alone. 


T. S. Ehot has ingeniously stated this objection to a 
religion of ‘‘pure spirituality’”’ in his well-known re- 
vision of the familiar verse of Scripture: The spirit 
killeth, the letter giveth life. Without specific acts, 
without the letter, the spirit dies. Just as the poet 
must accept some convention of poetic form if he is to 
achieve a recognizable beauty of sound and rhythm, so 
the growing religious spirit must deliberately impose 
upon itself the conventions of some tradition of re- 
ligion if it is to achieve the accredited virtues of re- 
ligion. Without definite times and places for worship, 
for prayer, for the reading of religious literature, for 
receiving instruction and giving it, all of these things 
disappear and the fruits of religion with them. 

Obviously, then, in von Huegel’s mind, the 
church is more than a society for research, hunting 
for an unfound good. It may be this, but it is also a 
vessel and channel of already extant, positive re- 
ligious experience and conviction. It makes known 
to man the facts of history, the beliefs, the ideals, and 
the rites which form the nucleus of a religion of sense 
and spirit, of past and present and future. It reminds 
him of the slowness and humbleness of religion in its 
beginnings and developments, and, most important of 
all, it establishes through its sense and spirit medium 
a conviction of man’s need for his fellow creatures, 
whether they are above or below him in spiritual ap- 
prehension. With all of these aids the soul of man is 
enriched and prepared for a joyous response to God 
and man and nature. Thus only may we come to 
know Him “Who, however dimly yet directly, touches 
our souls and awakens them in and through all those 
minor stimulations and apprehensions, to that noblest 
incurable discontent with our own petty self, and to 
that sense of and thirst for the Infinite and Abiding, 
which articulates man’s deepest requirement and 
characteristic.” 
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Von Huegel’s Letters to His Niece 


Frank O. Holmes 


I want to prepare you, to organize you, for life, 
for illness, crisis, and death. . . . I want to feed your 
mind and soul, to make you a sober, persevering, 
balanced, genial, historical Christian. 


eC < N these words Baron Friedrich von Huegel 
NS A described to his niece, Gwendolen Greene, his 
8} object in guiding her spiritual education. To 
these ends he directed his conversations with 
her, and wrote her the letters, selections from which 
were published in 1928.* 

A valuable part of the volume is the introduction, 
in which the niece gives some forty pages of notes 
about her uncle, and jottings of his conversations with 
her. 

These letters are an excellent example of effective 
adult, religious education. The niece was thirty-eight 
years old, and the mother of three children, when the 
correspondence began in 1918. At that time she was 
unsettled in religion, and impatient of churches, with 
their organization complexities, their esthetic and 
ethical imperfectnesses, and their “‘pinning down”’ of 
the individual spirit. Well educated along many 
lines, particularly music, she—like so many older 
young people of our time—did not yet appreciate the 
facts that institutional religion is an essential part of 
all rich human culture, and that by himself the in- 
dividual is spiritually inadequate. She was as one of 
those whom she describes in her introduction—of 
whom there are many today—for whom “religion is 
like the jewel in the toad’s head, something unreal 
and apart from life,” for whom ‘God, if he exists, 
is too far away, and might as well not be there at all,”’ 
and who assume that “no living soul can inhabit a 
church.” 

From 1918 until his death in 1925 Baron von 
Huegel was the spiritual adviser of this young woman 
—conversing with her, giving her books to read, and 
writing her these fascinating letters. Here we have 
not a book of general advice for an impersonal public, 
but the specific prescriptions of a great teacher for the 
spiritual needs of one individual. Just because the 
letters are so specific, so personal, they help the rest 
of us the more. No one of us can or should do exactly 
what the Baron advised his niece to do, but watching 
him prescribe for her and state his thought and faith 
for her sake, and seeing her progress under his direc- 
tion, we learn what religious education ought to mean, 
and are better prepared to judge what the prescription 
should be for our souls. 

In this relationship with his niece von Huegel 
was carrying into practice his conviction that re- 
ligious wisdom is best transmitted by just such in- 
dividual teaching: one mature and richly experienced 
soul giving to a younger, sensitive spirit the truth 
particularly suited, and carefully related, to that per- 
son’s aptitudes and needs at the time. Again and 
again the Baron acknowledged his indebtedness to 
those spiritual advisers who had thus painstakingly 


*“T etters from Baron Friedrich von Huegel to a Niece,” by 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


taught him—above all, to Abbe Huvelin, whose 
example and counsels deeply and permanently in- 
fluenced him. “TI learnt all that I know from Huvelin. 
What I teach you is him, not me! What a great 
saint he was! and what he taught me! ‘One torch 
lights another’ (Lucretius).” 

And in this personal teaching of religion von Huegel 
was significantly successful. He deepened the spiritual 
life of his niece: so, too, he clarified and strengthened 
the faith of a large number of other men and women 
who knew him personally, and to each of whom he 
wrote carefully prepared answers to their individual 
questions. Most difficult of all, perhaps, he was success- 
ful with his own children. Under his affectionate 
guidance, his three daughters grew to share his own 
rich faith. 

To the spiritual guidance of his niece—as of 
others—Baron “von Huegel brought his characteristic 
principle that the developing spiritual life is one in 
which both religious and non-religious interests are 
nurtured. When his niece began to be interested in 
religious literature and history, he insisted that she 
should balance her reading of Tertullian, Augustine, 
Fenelon, Plato, Aquinas, and Huvelin, with secular 
reading (for example, the histories of Herodotus and 
Tacitus, the poetry of Virgil and Browning, the letters 
of Pliny the younger, the novels of Scott). 


It is quite possible .... that your deep and 
living sense of religion is making non-religious subjects 
more or less insipid to you—that you are feeling it 
rather a bore to concentrate upon Homer and Pindar, 
after Tertullian and the ‘‘Confessions” (of Augustine). 
But if this is so, or if it comes on later on, I want you, 
my Gwen, carefully io ignore, and vigorously to react 
against, this mentality. If there is one danger for re- 
ligion—if there is any one plausible, all-but-irresistible 
trend which, throughout its long rich history, has sapped 
its force, and prepared the most destructive counter- 
excesses, it is just that—that allowing the fascinations 
of Grace to deaden or to ignore the beauties and duties 
of Nature .... I want you, just because you long for 
religion, to continue to cultivate, to cultivate more 
carefully and lovingly, also the interests, the activities, 
that are not directly religious. And this, not simply 
because, ““‘Why, of course, we must eat our dinner; 
of course, we must have our little relaxations’’; but, 
much more, because, without these not directly re- 
ligious interests and activities, you—however slowly 
and unperceivedly—lose the material for grace to work 
in and on. 


To his task the Baron also brought a rich acquain- 
tance with religious tradition and the nobler Christian 
mysticism. When he warns his niece against fas- 
tidiousness he is following the example of Fenelon; 
when he defines the higher kind of freedom as inability 
to sin, he is using the very words of Augustine; when 
he urges her not to force any particular religious mood 
or idea during times of crisis, he is passing on to her 
advice he has received from his own spiritual advisers. 
In these letters we have the experience of generations 
gathered into the convictions of a keen and saintly 
spirit, and offered to his niece—and so to us. 
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Some of us believe that these letters, with the 
Baron’s other correspondence, will wield as wide and 
affirmative an influence as many of the older religious 
classics, such as, for example, Fenelon’s “Lettres 
Spirituelles,’’ which Channing recommended to the 
Unitarians of his day. For us, at the moment, these 

-letters of von Huegel are more interesting, and more 
persuasive, even than those of Fenelon—first of all, be- 
cause they are so definitely of our time. Most religious 
and devotional classics are removed from our twentieth 
century, and we understand them only after we have 
made some historical preparation. But Baron von 
Huegel wrote as a man of our world and our time, a 
man acquainted with ideas and movements familiar 
to us (Positivism, Christian Science, Psychoanalysis, 
Liberalism); he discusses books which we have read, 
or meant to read just a few years ago; he comments 
upon persons still living and influencing us (Dean Inge, 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, Canon Streeter, Professor Gilbert 
Murray). 

As we read these letters our attention is held by 
the intellectual vitality they express. There is always 
at work in them the keen edge of a critical mind, evi- 
dent even when the Baron is paying tribute to a be- 
loved friend, or is writing about the Roman Catholic 
Church, of which he was a devoted, but by no means a 
servile, member. This intellectual vigor of von Huegel 
made him what we vaguely call a “liberal Catholic.” 
He accepted the results of the higher criticism of the 
Bible, and also recognized an affirmative spiritual 
worth in Judaism and Protestantism. To the officers of 
(he Christian Student Movement he declared “that a 
Quaker, several liberal Lutherans, and a Unitarian, 
had much helped me religiously.” 

Written by a man, Catholic in his allegiance, but 
of this intellectual breadth and vigor, these letters 
challenge us who are liberals to think over many of those 
attitudes in religion which we have inherited or have 
assumed without examination. As an example, Baron 
von Huegel held a consistent and impressive theory 
of the necessity and significance of the institution in 
religion. With his clear and persuasive setting forth 
of this belief, he forces us to defend, or better, to revise, 
our too-often careless and inadequate conceptions of 
the function of the church. 

Channing once complained that “religious books 
are pre-eminently dull,’ and commended Fenelon’s 
writings as doubly attractive because of their charm. 
Von Huegel is another religious writer who is not dull; 
under his hand the great themes of faith and prayer, of 
the human soul and God, are always appropriately in- 
teresting and important. Whether recommended to 
the thoughtful individual as yet insensitive to the claims 
of religion, or used with an adult devotional or study 
group, these letters may be counted upon to introduce 
the subject of religion on a high and attention-com- 
pelling level. 

Why are these letters so persuasive? They have 
the advantage of Baron von Huegel’s distinctive and 
—when one has become a bit used to it—very effective 
style. Every one of his copious adjectives helps to 
enclose the special field of meaning he wishes the 
phrase to suggest. He is remarkable in the use of home- 
ly parables: of browsing cows, and ship’s cabins, and 
camphor lumps. His figures, and the truths they con- 
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vey, stick in the reader’s mind as they stuck in the 
mind of the niece, unforgettable. How effective, for 
example, is this plea for the church: 

I wonder whether you realize a deep, great fact? 

That souls—all human souls—are deeply intercon- 

nected? That we can not only pray for each other, but 

suffer for each other? .... Nothing is more real 
than this interconnection—this gracious power put by 

God Himself into the very heart of our infirmities. 

And, my little Gwen, it is the Church (which, improp- 

erly understood, ‘‘dumbs’’ my little old, bewildered 

child)—it is the Church which, at its best and deepest, is 

just that—that interdependence of all the broken and 

the meek, all the self-oblivion, all the reaching-out to 

-God and souls which certainly ‘‘pins down” neither my 
child nor this her old groping father—which, if it ‘“‘pins 
down’’ at all, does so, really only as the skeleton “‘pins 
down” the flesh. What a hideous thing the skeleton, 
taken separately, is, isn’t it? Yet even Cleopatra, 

when in the splendour of her youth, she had such a 

very useful, very necessary, quite unavoidable skeleton 

inside her, had she not? 

The persuasiveness of these letters finally reaches 
back, however, to the strength and interestingness of 
Baron von Huegel as, himself, an integrated and per- 
severing soul. He thought his way through to a rea- 
soned, consistent philosophy of life and history; and 
he had the courage and patience to apply that philos- 
ophy to the concrete problems of conduct. In these 
letters we see him laboring with all his intellectual 
and spiritual skill to find, out of his beliefs, his prin- 
ciples, definite answers for the difficulties and needs 
of himself and his niece. 

This integrated and practical spirituality of von 
Huegel was not an attitude, or mood, of a moment, but 
a habit of strenuous thinking and living, sustained 
through long years of effort and vigilance. That is 
one reason why we find his teachings of rare worth. In 
one of his finest essays, ‘“The Life of Prayer,’’* he tells 
us that after practicing one kind of meditation for 
some twenty-five years, his spiritual adviser urged him 
to follow a more diversified rule of prayer. He made 
the change, and reports that now “‘after over thirty 
years of this (new) regime, I am profoundly convinced 
of the penetrating sagacity of this advice.’’ There is 
so much writing about religion by persons who have 
little or none of it themselves, that it is impressive— 
and very helpful to us—to receive spiritual counsel 
from this man whose counsel comes out of fifty-five 
years of personal practice. 

The Baron teaches his nieee—and us—that it is 
this patiently ‘‘costingly” attained wisdom of the 
disciplined, steadfast life, that every one of us needs. 
Not cleverness, but thoroughness; not change and 
excitement, but sustained attention, ‘‘stick-to-itive- 
ness,’’ mark the soul’s way to growth and power. As 
he writes, in one of the letters, “it is perseverance in 
the spiritual life, on and on, across the years and the 
changes of our moods and trials, health and environ- 
ment; it is this that supremely matters.”’ 


*“The Life of Prayer.” E. P. Dutton and Company. $1.00. 
ko x 

We have to take our civilization as it is, a surging, living, 

growing, changing thing, with many forces at work within the 


structure, some of them growing stronger, others growing weaker. 
—Arthur E. Morgan. 
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Junior Year Abroad 


Barbara Polk 


>s) HE Statue of Liberty, a very rough ocean, and 
4 'G) thirty-two Smith College juniors suddenly 
4X realized that they had left families and 

friends to spend a year studying in France. 


French—that was what we were going to study. We 
had passed an exam in it, we could read it, we could 
write it fairly well, and we thought we could under- 
stand it, until the steward asked us what time we 
would like our bath. Also we thought we could speak 
it a little, until the waiter replied to us in English, 
after having tried to understand our carefully con- 
structed French phrases. What ever would become 
of us in France! But it all came in time. The second 
day out, the deck steward, seeing me reclining in my 
deck chair, asked, “Vows avez mal de mer, Mlle?” 
I replied in my best French, ‘‘/e crozs,’”’ and he under- 
stood that I should like very much to stay there and 
have my lunch brought to me. Fach day brought a 
few new French words to our vocabulary, and each 
day brought us nearer France. But this worry, you 
may be sure, did not interfere with our good time on 
the boat—deck tennis, shuffleboard, dancing. Con- 


sequently, thirty-two very tired girls greeted their 


director at the station in Paris, and were hurried off 
in a bus to the Smith College Foyer. 

So this was Paris! Lots of cafes, dingy looking 
buildings, the Seine, Notre Dame (yes, it did look 
like that in the movies), the Sorbonne—think of going 
to classes in that gloomy place! But these were only 
first impressions. We received instructions at the 
foyer, and then had one hour for lunch, in which we 
could wander around alone and seek our own restau- 
rant. It was raining, the streets were narrow and dirty, 
giving the impression of the Latin Quarter I had read 
about. Since we could find nothing resembling a 
restaurant we stopped in a cafe, and asked in our best 
French for something like an American ham sand- 
wich. And what we received was half a loaf of French 
bread, sliced lengthwise, with a piece of ham between 
the two halves. We had hysterics when we saw it, but 
it wasn’t long before we were accustomed to managing 
such sandwiches. 

The next morning we left for Grenoble, where 
we were to stay for two months to get acquainted with 
the French people and customs, and to tune our ears 
to the language before beginning the more difficult 
work at the Sorbonne. We had signed a contract 
before leaving college to speak French every day 
except Sunday, and this contract was about to go into 
effect. Therefore not much chatter on that trip to 
Grenoble, except for an occasional “Mon Diew’’ to 
show enthusiasm. But we were enjoying the French 
paysage, with its flat fields, its tiny peasant villages, 
and its rows of trees against the horizon. But as we 
neared Grenoble the paysage ceased to be flat. 
Mountains appeared in the distance, and soon we were 
in the heart of them, with the snow-peaked Alps jutting 
against the sky. We separated in groups of two at 
Grenoble station, and each group went to its respective 
family. The taxi left us at 4 rue Lafayette in front of a 
small doorway, leading into a dark, damp passageway. 


Surely this couldn’t be the right place—but that was 
the address. So we struggled up four flights of musty 
stairways with our baggage, and knocked on Mme. 
Juvin’s door. A tiny elderly lady greeted us with a 
“Bonsoir, Mlles., entrez, s’7e vous plait,’ and we were 
shown to our room—a very lovely room, with a huge 
fireplace (but they never used these fireplaces, so we 
later discovered), and a beautiful mirror above it. 
We were left alone for a moment, then another tiny 
lady, much younger, informed us (so we gathered from 
the tone of her voice) that dinner was served. Surely 
this lady must be the maid, we thought, but as we 
discovered at dinner, she was Susie, Mme. Juvin’s 
daughter. Sitting through that first meal was agony. 
Question after question was fired at us, and we would 
look at one another, and reply “‘ouz’”’ or ‘‘non’’ when 
it sounded appropriate. Mme. Juvin’s icy glare made 
us realize that she was scrutinizing us as much as we 
were her, but after several moments in the after- 
dinner salon, we sought refuge in our room. Why had 
we ever come to France? How could we possibly live 
for two months with that horrible lady. So, consoling 
each other, we stepped out onto the little baleony just 
outside of our window, and watching the moon rise 
over the roof opposite, we resolved to keep that sense 
of humor, which they advised us before leaving 
America to never lose. 

The next day brought more new adventures and 
with them a few more worries. Classes started at the 
university, and what a strange place it was! A gloomy 
stone amphitheatre, with wooden benches like in a 
football stadium, and it was not long before we learned 
that the wise person would get to class early to have 
the first row, for it was difficult to understand those 
French professors muttering through long beards. 
Our classes here consisted of translation and gra mar 
courses, and help in phonetics and conversation, but 
it was surprising how quickly one picked up an ear for 
the language and a certain skill in speaking it. There 
were many other foreigners in the university, and it 
was most interesting to hear the different accents, and 
compare the progress made by the various nationalities. 

These two months at Grenoble passed very 
quickly, and it certainly was a delightful city to stay 
in. We were awakened in the morning by the tinkling 
of bicycle.bells and the patter of feet, as the peasants 
brought their things to market. We spent the morning 
in classes, and in the afternoon we could climb a 
nearby mountain, or walk in the Jardin de Ville and 
talk to the children selling peanuts, and on rainy 
afternoons we would go to a cafe, to play ping-pong 
or cards. The work here was not so much a question 
of doing a lot of homework, but merely becoming 
accustomed to the sound of the language. The final 
exams in October tested our skill in speaking, under- 
standing, and writing French. The exam period was 
one of the most terrifying moments of the year, for 
we had our first experience with oral exams, which 
meant answering the professor’s questions before all 
the other students and any visitors who chose to come. 
And this was the time when our French families 
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showed pride in their American girls, and came to the 
exam with us and congratulated us if we succeeded, 
which most of us did. 

October 29, exams all over, and our degrees from 
Grenoble already acquired. It was incredible to realize 
that the first lap was all over. We had four days’ 
vacation before starting for Paris, during which time 
some went to the Riviera, and others to Switzerland. 
Weall went to Paris in groups of two or more, and had 
the fun of meeting our second French family; but this 
time we prayed for a better one, for we had to remain 
with them eight months instead of two. My roommate 
and I arrived in Paris in the early evening, and this 
time the city presented an aspect quite different from 
that of our first day there. We took a taxi to the Latin 
Quarter and saw, on the way to Blvd. St. Michel, a 
little of the night aspect of Paris—the bright lights on 
the Champs Elysees and Place de la Concorde, and the 
crowds of people walking the boulevards. This intro- 
duction to the family was not so terrifying, for by this 
time our French had improved, and also Mme. Pac- 
quet and her daughter were very sympathetic, and 
quite a contrast to Mme. Juvin and Susie. We were 
unfortunate in never having a monsieur in our families, 
but we did have this time a tiny monsieur, “‘le petit 
Paul,” age, four months, whom we watched grow to be 
a very adorable baby, and we learned that French 
babies learn to talk just like American babies. 

November 5, and classes started at the Sorbonne, 
and from then on there was much studying, for the 
work here was a question of learning facts and reading, 
as well as speaking, the language. And that reminds 


The Crisis in Labor--- Is 


Max A. 


a) HAT I have to say deals with a delicate and 
4 @| difficult matter, for prejudice, ignorance 
Gf} |=and misunderstanding bulk large in almost 

> any discussion of the labor question. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that the risks of approach- 
ing a dangerous subject ought to be taken by the 
Christian Church, for the very purpose of alleviating 
the confusion caused by prejudice and ill will. ‘The 
Present Crisis in Labor—does it afford the promise of a 
better order, or is it a menace to cherished institutions 
and a threat to recovery?” Before anyone advances 
toward a decision about such a question, he ought to 
stand back and orient himself somewhat; he ought to 
try to view the industrial civil war which is now raging 
in certain New England and Southern cities with a 
degree of impartiality. Before he lets his emotions go 
on a rampage of rancor and vituperation, he ought to 
call to mind a little of the history that lies behind the 
present lunge of labor toward better condition; he 
ought to throw the underlying motives of the con- 
flicting parties into the balance; he ought to bring a 
large amount of religious understanding to bear upon 
the matter. 

Let us then procure for ourselves something of 
that kind of background. First of all, let us recall that 
Christianity is primarily a poor man’s religion. It was 
enunciated by a poverty-stricken carpenter. It was 
addressed to those who were materially and spiritually 


me, that new resolutions to speak French had to be 
made at the beginning of every week, for, after 
Sunday, our one day of speaking English, it was most 
difficult to start groaning in French at the sound of the 
Baby Ben. It really wasn’t safe to speak much English, 
for you would either meet the director of the group, or 
you might be understood on the autobus as you loudly 
criticized the clothes of the lady beside you, thinking 
very wrongly that you were the only Americans in 
Paris. 

Our courses at the university came under the 
title “Cours de Civilisation Francaise,” which included 
a study of the geography, art, and literature of France, 
thus giving us a very broad idea of French civilization, 
and with these courses we visited museums and cathe- 
drals, and went to theatres to see represented things 
we had studied. 

The winter months. in Paris were the longest 
stretch of the year, for the weather was dreary, with 
no snow, but cold, foggy days, and we had to study in 
our rooms at a temperature almost cold enough to 
wear mittens. Christmas came and went before we 
realized it. Some of us went to England and spent a 
vacation very much like Christmas vacation at home. 
Others went to Austria for winter sports. Once back 
in Paris we had to cram for midyears, and also we had 
to make a renewed effort toward learning French, as 
we had reached a sort of saturation point, and it 
required great effort to make the second step of 
progress. However, spring was not far away, and 
with it would come the happiest time of the year. 

(To be concluded) 


It Menace or Promise? 
Kapp 


disinherited. There are portions of the New Testa- 
ment, pre-eminently the fifth chapter of James, so 
fierce in their denunciations of the rich, that one can 
be arrested on occasion for reading them in a public 
place like Boston Common. This is not to. say that 
Jesus shared the burning class feeling of modern Marx- 
ists, or that he taught it to his followers. He did 
perceive that riches and temporal power very often 
disqualified men from a sensitive spiritual under- 
standing. Wealth or power per se were not con- 
demned, but the motives behind them were made the 
real object of Jesus’ judgment. 

Not only did the religion of Jesus incorporate the 
mood of mercy and compassion, but it went further in 
reiterating the great prophetic burden of righteousness. 
Jesus made his religion the religion of justice and 
brotherhood. The sublime teaching of Love as the 
greatest thing in the world did not and does not refer 
to romantic sentimentalism—the love that Jesus 
taught was aimed at an actual bettering of human life. 
It is true that there have been times when Christianity 
came under the domination of rulers and knaves and 
was twisted*from its original democracy, but there has 
always been a part of the Christian fellowship which 
veered to the high course at the critical moments—the 
course that espoused human welfare and human 
progress, even though that group has nearly always 
been a minority. By and large, there is an inherent 
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sympathy in Christianity for the aspirations of the 
common man, and the best voices of the church have 
always tried to interpret the teachings of Jesus so that 
the fruits of those teachings should be real improve- 
ment in the lives of the multitude—‘‘inasmuch as ye 
do it unto me.” And in so far as there is a cause 
which seeks to add to the joy, the freedom, and the 
happiness of the common man, the Christian Church 
finds itself in sympathy with that cause, by an ines- 
capable tradition as well as by the movings of its 
present-day conscience. Perhaps it may seem difficult 
- to décide which party, in the chaos of the present 
conflict, does bear a promise for the material and 
spiritual betterment of humanity. Perhaps the right 
cause lies between the extremes. But it is precisely at 
that point that religious men and women must strive 
to get the facts and do some austere thinking, and not 
depend upon tradition or prejudice. 

Look at the history behind today’s labor crisis. 
IT can mention only a few incidents in the enormous 
pageant of events, but the incidents are voluminous. 
At the beginnings of history, the man who worked for 
another was a slave. After centuries of protest and 
revolt, the working man had some liberties but he was 
a serf, tied to the soil. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the laborer was in theory a free man, but 
there came the code of the “gentleman” which actually 
imposed terrific handicaps upon the worker. He was 
largely compelled to accept what was given by the 
“‘gentlemen,”’ for he was at their mercy. It is a matter 
of record that as late as 1800 it was illegal for men to 
hold a meeting to consider ways of securing an advance 
in wages. Six men of Dorset were shipped to Australia 
as convicts because they combined (‘‘conspired’’) to 
state that they would not work for less than a certain 
sum. In 1832, Samuel Coulson testified that his small 
daughters worked for nineteen hours a day for the 
wages that would amount to about eighty-five cents 
per week. This case was not unusual. In our own 
country, it is within my lifetime that the twelve-hour 
day was reluctantly abandoned. Frederick Hoffman, 
statistician for the Prudential Insurance Company 
estimates that there are every year 25,000 deaths 
suffered in the ranks of labor while on duty, while an 
average of 700,000 wage-earners are so seriously 
injured that they are disabled for more than four 
weeks. I point this out to make it clear that there is 
certainly good reason for the worker to be concerned 
with the conditions under which he labors. And finally, 
as we glance at history for our perspective, let us 
remember that nearly seventy-five per cent of the 
wage-earners in this country have never had, unless 
it were in war-time, an income that amounted to 
$1,200 a year—have not earned $25 a week. ‘The 
great financiers of this country are not located in Wall 
Street, they are located in Gasoline Alley, they are the 
people who have lived and brought up a family on less 
than $25 a week. During one of the worst years of the 
depression, it can be shown that wages went down an 
average of sixty-two per cent. It can also be shown 
that dividends to stock-holders went wp something like 
eighty per cent during that period—reserves that were 
used for stock-holders, but not for the laborers. I think 
when we bear in mind these few sidelights on past 
history, we appreciate the position of the worker much 


more clearly, especially when we realize that the few 
gains that have been made in his favor, have never 
come without suffering and tragedy and bloodshed. 
Employers with rare exceptions have been strangely 
reluctant to adopt new ideas—except as these ideas 
have conformed to the pursuit for profit, as they often 
have, and then the owners have extended their co- 
operation. Labor’s advance is a story of struggle. 

I would make it clear that more often than we 
realize the employers are not men who are ruthless, 
heartless and brutal, although their conduct oftens 
issues in brutality and cruelty. The employers have a 
set of ideas about their rights and privileges, based 
upon the risks they take with their investments and 
the tribute due their inventive and managerial ability. 
They insist upon the right to hire and fire, and to run 
their business largely as they please, for the thing that 
most men are working for—personal profit. In other 
words, they insist upon the right to exploit, using that 
term vn its best sense. The working man is saying the 
right to exploit must be curbed by a crystallized sentiment 
in favor of an extension of security and decency for the 
common man. The interests of the owners clash with 
the interests of the worker, and it is only natural that 
there should be a clash, for out of it may well come a 
vastly better understanding. The clash of interests in 
itself 1s not a bad thing; it rs to be expected in the inter- 
course of social groupings. The bloody violence that so 
often characterizes labor disputes IS to be deeply deplored. 

Let us remember one thing more—the worker is 
opposing fearful odds at tremendous risk to himself. 
He stands almost alone in his fight, with only a few 
shreds of the law to shelter him and give him courage 
and comfort. The newspapers of this country have 
always been bitter and malicious toward the workers, 
and never more so than at the present, when they have 
sensationalized evenis with a bias that no careful 
appraisal of the facts will warrant, in my estimation. 
The police forces and the militia are called out—but in 
whose interest? There is only one instance so far as I 
know in which the soldiers were called out to protect 
the workers in their legal right to strike and picket— 
for it is perfectly legal, a fact that a great many people 
overlook in their attempt to class all strikers with 
criminals and communists. Chief Justice Taft says: 
“Labor unions are recognized by the Clayton Act as 
legal when instituted for mutual help and lawfully 
carrying out their legitimate objects. They have long 
been thus recognized in the courts.’’ (American Steel 
Foundries vs. Tri-City Central Trades Council.) 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts recently made a 
similar acknowledgment of the indisputable right 
of the worker to strike. That one instance of police 
protection for the strikers took place in Minnesota, 
only recently. And I am frank to say, that it is my 
personal belief based upon reports not found in the 
newspapers, that the police and soldiery are fully as 
responsible for any violence that has been committed 
as are the workers. Francis J. Gorman, leader of the 
textile strike points out that at least ten men have 
given their lives—not outside agitators on whom the 
blame is so eagerly placed—but men who lived and 
worked in the communities wherein they were shot— 
or shall I say murdered? And it is significant that 
these men were in most instances shot in the back, not 
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killed in active conflict, but while they were fleeing. 
And we have yet to hear of a soldier or a policeman 
killed by the strikers. These are not pleasant things 
to be saying, I know that full well. I know that there 
is another side to speak of—the threats, the insults, 
the intimidation that the strikers are guilty of. I have 
no desire to idealize the average worker, for it is plain 
that simply being a worker does not insure a halo of 
moderation, or the wings of innocence. But the worker 
is the under-dog, and his case is not being given a fair 
hearing, and in this angry crisis I want to be able to 
say that I raised my voice, not as a partisan but as a 
Christian minister, in behalf of a realistic understand- 
ing of some of the lesser known facts. 

The newspapers, the police, the soldiery ‘are 
arrayed against the worker—and likewise it can be 
said that the worker feels that the courts are not 
favorable to his cause. He maintains that more 
legal rights are given to the employer than to the 
worker. 

Moreover, middle-class opinion—the opinion of 
the white-collar man and the intelligentia—is un- 
friendly to the worker. Take the matter of the so-called 
outside agitator who is hated so furiously and decried 
so savagely. To the worker it seems only natural that 
he should call upon men who know more than he does, 
who can talk fluently and intelligently about his case, 
and if necessary provide leadership. But to middle-class 
opinion, the outsider is a most dangerous creature. 
This is perhaps worthy of wondering about—the 
Chamber of Commerce calls in an outside man to run 
its affairs, the factories call in outside men to act as 
efficiency engineers, the business firms import lawyers 
to fight their cases, the churches have outside revival- 
ists come to exhort the community sinners, the munici- 
pality calls in outside experts to investigate certain 


city departments, but the outside labor worker is 


suspect. Perhaps he is not an exact parallel to the 
other outsiders who are better known and trusted. But 
the point is, that labor feels the need of outside assis- 
tance just as every other social group feels the need of 
outside assistance. Outside men may come, it must be 
admitted, and stir up trouble, because they do not 
have to stay and live with the consequences. But to 
say that the great masses of American workmen are 
so stupid that they can be led off by irresponsible 
frauds, or to say that the great masses of the American 
workmen are prone to violence, is a misreading of the 
character and a slander on their good name. While to 
pretend that the average American leans toward 
communism is preposterously fantastic. 

In the present conflict between labor and the 
textile owners, we have as yet no responsible informa- 
tion that can permit us to draw a careful judgment 
about the whole dispute. We have garbled accounts, 
fragmentary and unreliable. But it is not imperative 
that we, who are on the outside, should make up our 
minds about all its aspects, but, it is important, for 
thoughtful people to realize two or three things: 

1. Class-consciousness, and a feeling of class 
discontent have broken out in acute form. When 
things like a great strike involving seventy per cent of 
a whole industry take place, we can be sure that we are 
dealing with something that has deep-lying causes. 
It is futile to sprinkle a cancer with rose-water. It is 


foolish to white-wash arotten plank. The truth is, that 
the masses feel desperately discontent, and have 
resorted to the most vigorous form of protest they 
know under the law. People don’t do such drastic 
things lightly. They are seeking objects which they 
consider basic—the minimum wage—the right to 
bargain collectively—the checking of the stretch-out 
system which makes a man tend more machines than 
hitherto. Beneath those objects there is to be dis- 
cerned the desire for security, the ambition to have a 
decent standard of living, the desire to secure a wider 
distribution of the profits of industry, and the right 
to have something to say about their jobs. These 
objects are not revolutionary—they are not even radical. 
Rather they were supposedly guaranteed by the legislation 
of the New Deal. They are fighting for something which, 
in their view, already belongs to them by law. 

Experts say that this is only one of many great 
strikes which this country will witness this winter. 

I distinctly wish it to be understood that I do not 
personally approve of all these strikes beforehand, but 
I find it hard to say that the demands of the workers 
for better wages, more security, and a better place in 
the conduct of industry are not justifiable. It may 
seem that certain industries are not able to meet the 
demands made by the workers. That is something, of 
course, for an impartial board to determine. 

2. In the second place we want to realize that 
most of the world thinks in terms of black and white, 
hatred or sympathy, about the present labor crisis. 
It would be a great contribution if Christian liberals 
could be calm, fair, well-informed, and open-minded. 
To recognize rights on both sides, to understand that 
many legal points are still in a process of decision, to 
insist that temptations to violence be guarded against, 
in action and in attitude, to read information other 
than the highly-colored daily news accounts, to think 
in terms of the other side’s underlying impulses as far 
as possible—we shall need more and more of this 
attitude. But we are not to be so neutral that we shall 
be afraid to choose the cause which seems high and 
good and human. 

3. Finally we want to realize that amid the chaos 
and conflict and confusion which seem to mark our 
age, new outposts of the human spirit are being 
established. This struggle will not always rage. There 
is coming a day of settlement and reconciliation on a 
basis of justice and goodwill—*for not until settlements 
are made on those terms do they last. We want to 
realize that Western culture has been inspired by two 
mighty ideas—the Christian idea of human equality, 
which says that before Christ there are no Jews or 
Greeks or barbarians; salvation is for all, and the world 
is the subject of redemption. The other idea, brooding 
over Western culture, is the Greek idea that human 
reason and the spirit of inquiry show man the road 
to take for the highest development of his spirit. 
Together these concepts have joined to give the last 
four hundred years a colossal push in one direction, 
and that direction is the emancipation of the human 
spirit—freeing it from the many encumbrances that 
have burdened it from of old. We have secured freedom 
of the person—slavery is abolished. We have secured 
political freedom—common men and women have the 
right to vote and hold office. We have secured freedom 
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to share in the cultures of other countries and peoples— 
a right that was long withheld. We have secured the 
right to worship as we please—as free men whose 
minds are important to them and to the world. There 
is one more freedom to be won, and that is economic 
freedom—freedom from the dread of insecurity, 
freedom from the horror of being unemployed, freedom 
from the verdict that the good things of life are re- 
served tor a privileged few, freedom from the bondage 
of being helplessly in the hands of a few men whose 
conduct has not been glorified by unselfishness—that 
is the new freedom and the real freedom which is being 
pursued. Unexpressed and inarticulate, this passion 
lies at the roots of the fanatic courage of the worker 
who risks death and starvation in open conflict. He 
fights, as I see it, not only for wages and hours, he is 
fighting also for a spiritual stronghold, a right to have 
the material that he may approach the spiritual qual- 
ities of the good life. If this is the same philosophy 
which rules the intentions of the owners group, then 
the conflict will not be long, nor the outcome uncertain. 
But is it? 

Is the labor crisis promising or menacing? In so 
far as humane ends, spiritual objectives are basically 
sought for, the crisis is full of the most radiant promise. 
In so far as intrenched selfishness and unmitigated 
ill-will wreak their horrible vengeance on the affairs 
of men, the crisis is saturated with unutterable men- 
ace. If the crisis brings us to a higher level of moral 
living as a society, it will be worth what it has cost. 
If the crisis poisons our national life with rancor and 
hatred and bitterness, then we can expect not healing 
but horror. 

Above this tumult and warfare, there stands a 
sovereign figure beckoning men to an upper place of 
comradeship. His lips know well the word ‘‘Brother,”’ 
but now his lips seem to be remembering something 
that he said ages ago: “‘A new commandment I give 
unto you—that ye love one another.” 

It is pathetic to observe that his hands and feet 
are pierced as if with nails, and his side is bleeding 


from a soldier’s spear wound. 
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THE VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer 


The Universalist and Unitarian Convention of Vermont and 
the Province of Quebec met at Burlington October 1, 2 and 3, as 
guests of the First Congregational Society, Unitarian and 
Universalist, with a large attendance at most of the sessions. 
The Convention had met in this city once before, in 1835. 

September 30 was observed as Pre-Convention Sunday at 
the Burlington church. The morning service was conducted 
by the minister, Rev. Skillman E. Myers. The sermon was by 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer, the Convention Secretary and 
Superintendent. His subject was “Heirs and Pioneers, or the 
Apostolic Succession of Religious Liberalism.” There was a large 
congregation present. Sunday afternoon there was the pilgrimage 
visit to the homestead of Rev. Walter Ferriss, in the southeastern 
part of the town of Charlotte, near the towns of Hinesburg, Monk- 
ton and Ferrisburg. Though it was raining there were about one 
hundred present. The program was as follows: Local historical 
remarks by the town clerks of Charlotte, Monkton, Hinesburg 
and Ferrisburg, respectively, Miss Anna L. Byington, Mrs. M. 
Zoe Farr, Wm. E. Lantman and Rowland T. Robinson; talk on 
“Homestead Associations” by Dr. Charles H. Dean, Ferrisburg, 
newest member of the Convention Church, who was born at this 
place, which was for a period called the Dean Farm; talk, “The 


Historical Significance,’ by Charles H. Pennoyer; and prayer 
by Rev. Skillman E. Myers, Burlington. It will be remembered 
that history says that Walter Ferriss was ordained in 1801, at 
which time he was minister of the ‘“‘United Societies of Charlotte, 
Hinesburg and Monkton, Vt.,’”’ that he was clerk of the General 
Convention at Woodstock, Vt., in 1799; and that it was on his 
motion in 1802 at the General Convention in 1802, at Strafford, 
Vt., that the resolution was voted which resulted the next year 
in the Winchester Profession of Faith. He is credited mainly with 
being the author of the declaration. He was born Jan. 20, 1768, 
at Pawlings, N. Y., and died at Ferrisburg, Vt., April 6, 1806. 
He was an outstanding character in the history of liberal religion. 
Frank Roscoe now owns the place and the large, commodious and 
attractive white house, the big red barns, the finely kept farm 
lands and stock, and everything about, show a most progressive 
care of the present home. There was a great interest in the occa- 
sion and those attending represented all Protestant faiths and 
also the Roman Catholic. The program was more directly under 
the auspices of the Champlain Association. 

The Vermont and Quebec Y. P. C. U. and Kindred Liberal 
Groups met Monday evening, October 1. One hundred young 
people gathered, large numbers being present from Montpelier, 
St. Johnsbury, Washington, Burlington, Barre, Rutland, Hartland 
Four Corners, Simonsville and West Chester, with individuals 
from other places, the size of delegations being in the order given. 
Miss Lyrace Flower, Hartland Four Corners, U. V. M. ’38, 
was toastmaster. The address of welcome was by Ralph N. Hill, 
Jr., president of the Y. P. R. U., Burlington. The response was: 
by Harold R. F. Simmons, Washington, vice-president of Ver- 
mont and Quebec. One speech, ‘“‘What’s the Use of Being Edu- 
cated?” was by Edward C. Bingham, Jr., Rutland, U. V. M. 
38. Both Miss Flower and Mr. Bingham have won scholar- 
ships at the university. The address of the evening was by 
Rey. Robert D. Killam, Rutland. He said, ‘‘We, in the liberal 
churches today, should be as far ahead of other denominations 
as our spiritual forefathers were ahead in their day.”’ The report 
of the president, Miss Anna Mayo, Northfield, Middlebury 
College, showed six new young people’s societies organized during 
the year: Barre, Jacksonville, North Montpelier, Rutland, 
Springfield, Simonsville and West Chester, the first being fully 
affiliated and two others partly so. There are about fifteen 
different forms of young people’s society organizations in the 
Convention fellowship. The report of the treasurer, Miss Kath- 
erine M. Stillson, Hartland Four Corners, showed a devotion to 
business. The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
Mrs. Pauline F. Moffatt, St. Johnsbury; vice-president, John 
Wheaton, Barre; secretary, Miss Virginia Bradway, Montpelier; 
treasurer, John MacDonald, Washington. The devotional service 
was in charge of the Channing Young People’s Society of Bur- 
lington, Herbert Schroeder, presiding, Ronald H. Bingham 
reading the scripture and Francis Greenwood offering prayer. 
The visitors went into the auditorium of this historical and 
beautiful church, and Mr. Pennoyer and Rev. S. BE. Myers gave 
short talks. Then followed the social period of games, stunts and 
dancing, Mrs. Dorothy E. Kimball, Burlington, being in charge. 

The Vermont and Quebec Church Association met Tuesday 
morning in the parlors. Elton F. Beal, superintendent of the 
Burlington church school, conducted the devotional service and 
gave the address of welcome. The response was given by the 
association president, Arthur B. Whitney, Brattleboro. The 
president’s report was illuminating. It was voted to invite the 
Unitarian Sunday schools to unite with the Association. It was 
voted to invite Miss Harriet G. Yates, General Sunday School 
Association Field Supervisor, to give a month’s visitation in this 
field in October of next year. The officers elected were: President, 
Arthur B. Whitney, Brattleboro; vice-president, Miss Margaret 
C. Bolles, Bellows Falls; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl, St. Johnsbury. A most helpful address on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Education Today’’ was given by Miss Susan M. Andrews, 
Executive Director of the General Sunday School. Association. 

The Vermont and Quebec Women’s Missionary Association 
met Tuesday afternoon. Greetings were given by Mrs. C. L 
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Hudgins, president Woman’s Alliance, Burlington. The response, 
with annual address, by Rev. Frances A. Kimball, Bellows Falls, 
president of the Association. ‘‘Stories You Want to Hear” was the 
subject of two most interesting addresses by Miss Bertha Lang- 
maid, Boston, secretary of the General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women, and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
North Weymouth, Mass., member of the Executive Board of the 
National Universalist Women’s Missionary Association. An 
enlightening address on ‘“This Movie-Made World of Ours” was 
given by Rev. Harlin M. Campbell, United Church, Congrega- 
tional-Universalist-Methodist, Bellows Falls. The reports showed 
a lot of good work done by the various mission circles. It was 
voted to invite the Women’s Alliances of the Unitarian churches 
to join the Association. The following were elected officers: 
President, Rev. Frances A. Kimball, Bellows Falls; vice-president, 
Mrs. Bertha B. Stratton, Rutland; secretary, Mrs. Nina Larkin 
Fuller, Rutland; treasurer, Mrs. Edith W. Richardson; executive 
board, Mrs. E. L. Conklin, Derby Line, Mrs. Flora S. Thomson, 
Rutland, and Mrs. D. B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro. 

The Vermont and Quebec Convention, the general body, 
assembled on Tuesday evening. The devotional meeting was 
conducted by Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, Montpelier. The welcome 
to the Burlington church was given by Judge J. H. Macomber, 
whose fine speech included a cordial invitation to hold the 
Convention here at any time. The welcome to the city was given 
by Hon. James E. Burke, mayor of Burlington. The response 
was given by Henry C. Farrar, Rutland, president of the Con- 

- vention. The collection was for the Ministerial Pension Fund. 
The address of the evening was given by Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, editor of religion, Boston Daily Transcript. He was 
introduced by Rey. Skillman E. Myers, Burlington, personal 
friend. Dr. Dieffenbach has just returned from a summer visit 
to Europe and has made a first hand study there of economic, 
political, religious and social conditions. He spoke on “The 
World’s Need of Liberalism: Why Liberalism Never Fails.” 
It was a most enlightening and stirring address and was very 
favorably received. The benediction was given by Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro. Rev. C. H. Pennoyer presided. 

Wednesday morning the devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Harry A. Farrar, Community Church of Simonsville. 
The report of the Fellowship Committee was given by Rev. H. 
Edward Latham, Springfield, chairman, that of the secretary by 
Rey. C. H. Pennoyer, that of the treasurer by George A. Perry, 
Springfield, and that of the superintendent by Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer. The treasurer’s report was most favorably received 
as a very careful statement in thoroughgoing fashion of the 
financial interests and record of the Convention. The super- 
intendent’s report was likewise most cordially received and the 
whole assembly rose to give a unanimous and enthusiastic 
expression of appreciation. The occasional sermon on ‘‘The Past 
and Future of Liberalism’’ was given by Rev. Walter J. Coates. 

Wednesday afternoon the sessional committees reported. 
Henry C. Farrar, Rutland, declined to serve longer as president 
and, by standing vote, the Convention expressed its hearty 
recognition of his five-year term of faithful service. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: President, Homer C. Ladd, Barre; 
vice-president, George C. Felch, St. Johnsbury; secretary- 
superintendent, Charles H. Pennoyer, Rutland; treasurer, George 
A. Perry, Springfield; trustees, Walter J. Coates, North 
Montpelier, and Rev. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, St. Johnsbury. 
Horace A. Richardson of Barre continues as trustee. Rollin L. 
Richmond, Rutland, resigned during the year, and the term of 
William H. Hardin, Northfield, expired with the end of the year. 
The members of the Fellowship Committee are: Rev. H. Edward 
Latham, Springfield, chairman, William C. Jewett, Bellows Falls, 
Walter J. Coates, North Montpelier, L. H. Gillette, Springfield, 
Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, C. H. Pennoyer, Rutland, 
Percy E. Heald, Chester. Visitors to Goddard School for Girls 
are: Rev. J. L. Dowson, Woodstock, Dr. Howard D. Spoerl, 
St. Johnsbury, Walter J. Coates, North Montpelier, Captain 
Lewis W. Sanford, East Barre, Rev. Dayton T. Yoder,Mont- 
pelier, Rev. Harlin M. Campbell, Mrs. Mabel Williams, Barre. 


George A. Perry was elected trustee of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House and Mr. Pennoyer as Convention historian. It 
was voted to accept the invitation from Brattleboro, as given 
by Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, to hold the Convention with All 
Souls Church of that town, and for it to be in October. The 
report of the Committee on Official Reports was adopted and it 
commended the work of the secretary-superintendent and the 
statement of the treasurer. It was earnestly recommended that 
the work be continued essentially as it is. The committee on new 
business recommended that the by-laws be amended to provide 
for voting by the Unitarian churches and for one representation 
from the Convention Church Units of three or more, and it was 
so voted. 

The resolutions expressed its thanks for the hospitality of 
the Burlington church. It was voted that we send greetings to the 
Vermont Conference of Social Work, now meeting in Burlington, 
and that we redeclare our earnest interest in the cause of this 
most kindred human movement. It was unanimously voted that: 
Whereas, The special committee of the United States Senate 
engaged in its investigation of the arms industries is rendering 
to our citizens, and to those of other governments, a long-needed 
service, be it resolved that we commend its efforts and expres 
the hope that its work will not be brought to an untimely end 
by those whose activities are being exposed. Be it furthermore 
resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent to Senator Gerald 
Nye, Chairman of the Senate Committee. It was also voted, 
with only two dissenters, Whereas, The Universalist Church has 
always affirmed the worth of every indiwi dual soul, and protested 
against the claims of special privilege in things spiritual, demand- 
ing equal opportunity for all in the bounties of God’s love; and 
whereas at the present time the liberal forces of the world are 
engaged in the effort to put these ideals into practice through the 
development of such forms of social organization as will safeguard 
the individual, and guarantee his economic security against 
predatory interests; therefore be it resolved, That this Universalist 
Convention heartily endorses the policies and activities of the 
President of the United States in this direction, commending him 
for his practical Christian leadership at the turning point in 
history; and that a copy of this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States. 

There were one hundred and six voting delegates present 
during the business periods and never in all the history of the 
Convention has there been recorded a larger representative busi- 
ness body. 

After the business was over there was a dramatic entertain- 
ment by the Burlington Young Peoples’ Religious Union. 

The closing devotional service was conducted by Rev. L. 
Griswold Williams, Barre. 

The Burlington Society was organized in 1810 and the edifice 


was erected in 1816. 
* * * 


IMPRESSIONS OF COPENHAGEN 
William J. Metz 


As one of the five delegates from the Universalist General 
Convention appointed by President Victor A. Friend to the 
Eleventh International Congress of Religious Liberals, I am very 
glad to record my impressions of that great event. The Congress 
was held in the Unitarian Church at Copenhagen in Denmark 
from August 14 to 19. The city of Copenhagen impresses one 
as being very clean and beautiful, while the people are courteous 
and kind. On the whole they must also be law abiding, a number 
of the Americans remarked on the absence of policemen on the 
streets. 

The Congress was attended by more than three hundred 
delegates and friends representing sixteen countries. The United 
States and Canada led all the other countries, with seventy-four 
delegates representing the Unitarian, Universalist, and Friends 
denominations. However, England and Holland also had large 
delegations. 

There were two points in particular which impressed the 
writer. The first was the large number of religious liberals in the 
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world—over three million, if I remember correctly the chart 
displayed in the vestry of the church. The exhibit of which this 
chart was a part was most interesting. There were pictures of 
groups, of churches, and of places and charts which gave a graphic 
idea of the spread of religious liberalism. 

Not all of the groups represented could perhaps be counted 
as liberal—if one insists upon using as a criterion the standards 
usually used here in America. But when one considers that all 
of these people started from very static religious conceptions, 
many of which would have been wholly acceptable to the middle 
ages, and have moved forward to conceptions quite dynamic to 
them, one must applaud. As Dr. McCollester expressed it, ‘“One 
must think not where they are but from where they have come 
and the distance they have traveled.” 

Then there was the fellowship found in more or less close 
contact for a week with the fine people attending the Conference. 
The leaders of religious liberalism from the several countries 
represented were very cordial, and it was a privilege to meet some 
of those whose names have been read in the religious press. 

I believe the holding of these Congresses every three years 
is an excellent plan. And as the purpose and value is realized by 
increasing numbers of religious workers who are striving toward 
the light and freedom found in truth, the Congress will become 
of increasing value. 

The next meeting is tentatively scheduled for England. 
Under the presidency of the Rev. Albert Hall of England these 
next three years bid fair to be of great value to religious liberals 


the world over. 
* a Bo 


VAGUE UNIVERSALISM 


There is one aspect of the task that a Spiritual Faith lays 
upon itself, which is often more clearly envisaged by our critics 
and opponents than by ourselves. As it is pointed out by those 
who have what Charles Lamb would call “‘an imperfect sym- 
pathy”’ with our movement, our high aims are so world-wide, and 
our affinities so universal, that they easily run off into the infinite 
spaces and lose themselves in vagueness. We do not stand for a 
particular religion, but for all Religion. We are not a church, 
because we would build the Temple of Humanity. We lose the 
dearness, and the definiteness, and the warm intimacy of par- 
ticular attachments, because we spread our affections over an 
impossible area—all the churches are somehow right, all creeds 
have something of the truth. We cannot give our passionate 
loyalty to any single form, for that would imply treason to the 
“one holy church of God” that appears in every age and race. 

In recent times the trouble has gone deeper and the task has 
become harder, for not only has religious faith become cosmo- 
politan, but the same color of universalism has passed into our 
ethical theories and our moral judgments. This means, ultimately, 
that anything whatever may be in some sense right, and nothing 
need be entirely wrong. We do not like to condemn anything as 
downright black, for at the worst there is only some shade of gray. 
Thus, universal tolerance is diluted into indifference, and broad 
convictions become nebulosities. Then there is nothing much 
worth fighting for, or even praying for. 

This criticism will not be felt to be very damaging to those 
whose liberal faith is born, not of mere opinions and ambitious 
theorizing, but of spiritual insight. At the same time, it is a 
challenge to us to understand our own position better. When we 
sing of “‘the wide horizon’s grander view,” what is the real nature 
of the inspiration that gives us the feeling of the freer step? 

First of all, let us make clear to ourselves what it is not. 
There is one enthusiastic mood that may easily pass itself off for 
the true essence of the whole of our faith. It may be called the 
mood of emancipation. It is very right and noble so far as it 
goes—the sense of the stripping off of shackles and deliverance 
from confined zealotries. But our critics are right when they 
point out that this is very thin sustenance on which to rear a 
vigorous faith. The exhilaration with which we emerge from the 
old prisons of orthodoxy and convention is natural enough and 
deeply human, but it cannot be a permanent impulse, and some- 


thing more substantial is needed to give us the genuine spirit of 
citizens in the kingdom of the ideal. 

The second point, following from the first, is that we must be 
able to frame for our own minds some real and adequate goal and 
ideal that is to gather up into itself all that the multitudinous 
faiths and churches and cults, with which we so broad-mindedly 
sympathize, are understood by us to represent. If we are right in 
extending our universal charity to so various a medley of views 
and outlooks, the reason must be that our insight penetrates 
below their superficial contrarieties and is able to unify them in 
one glowing comprehension and interpretation. This of itself is 
no mean achievement of the spiritual imagination, and we may 
well shrink from claiming that we have attainedit. But if wehave 
not, it is dangerously like a hollow pretence to put forth as a 
profession of faith a universalism that we cannot “‘carry through” 
(or foot the bill!). A good man who filled the pulpit of one of our 
country chapels more than a generation ago got into the habit of 
reiterating the names of all the sages, beginning with Zoroaster 
and ending with some American names, as those who stood for 
what he himself believed and taught, and his hearers always knew 
what was coming when he started the list. If the faith that we 
preach is to grip the thought and move the will of men here and 
now it must be something more cogently realized than this dimly 
envisaged extract of all the religions and philosophies. It must 
be a definite moral and spiritual good that we wish to promulgate 
in our present world, a certain wonderful religious experience that 
we ourselves know to be valid and accessible. For most of us the 
form that this will naturally assume will be what we understand 
to be Christian. If we cannot see our way to synthesize this with 
all other shapes of belief and practice, by this we must abide. 

Finally, we must be grateful to our critics because they really 
point us to a further reach of our high task, quite beyond their 
own consciousness of doing so. They do, in fact, suggest to us an 
extension of that task which, if we can accomplish it, will save us 
from the failure that they see overtaking us. Our task, in short, 
is so to fulfil the ideal of our own limited sphere that we shall at 
the same time be anticipating the wide and universal aims of all 
humanity. The tragedy of so much “orthodoxy” in its efforts to 
save and regenerate humanity is that it must needs antagonize 
and frustrate a great deal of what is best in other faiths. Roman- 
ism is committed to a harsh condemnation of all other forms of 
religion as false. The Protestant variations upon the same theme 
have often gone to a cruel extreme. It has seemed impossible to 
generate an evangelizing fervor without this hostility to all and 
sundry. There is allotted to us the task of finding a better way. 

It has been said of Jesus ‘‘He will to every heart its own 
dream be.” Only a high spiritual faith that knows its business 
can make this result seem even faintly possible. And yet should 
not a gospel that can save a present-day Englishman be adequate 
in essence for all men?—The Inquirer (London). 

* o* * 


WHY WE EDIT NEWS NOTES 


We spend many weary hours each week editing news notes. 
We are sorry we have to do it, and friends everywhere could help 
us if they would. Some news notes are four times too long. 
Please practice the art of condensation. Remember the shorter 
the note the better chance it has of being read. Other news 
notes are full of irrelevances, informing us as to who read the 
Scriptures, who prayed, who sang, and who pronounced the bene- 
diction. That is hardly worth while news. Then we have much 
trouble with foolishly extravagant statements. The friends 
of a minister or evangelist may do him harm by over-wrought 
descriptions of his learning, eloquence, piety and general ef- 
fectiveness. We have seen some accounts of the work and 
character of good men, of which no human being has ever been 
worthy. Paul or Chrysostom or Augustine could not have been 
compared with the preacher if what was said about him were 
true. More than one good man has been saved from ridicule by 
an editor’s discretion, but the editor gets the credit for being 
hostile to the man, simply because he has saved him from the 
unintended wounds of a friend.— Watchman-Examiner. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SLIGHTLY SARCASTIC ABOUT ‘‘OUR FRIEND 


FROM IDAHO” 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Well, well, our friend from Idaho is heard from again! It 
has come to me from a source outside of the Leader that our 
Idaho writer is a prolific correspondent in several languages to 
publications all over this mundane sphere of ours. 

Now for those “unfaithful ministers’? compared with Christ. 
Ministers live like other men, marry like other men, have pleasant 
homes, automobiles, etc. These are a few of the allegations 
mentioned among the various items of ‘‘unfaithfulness.”’ Sad, 
sad indeed! Too bad that they marry, live like other men, own 
automobiles, etc. Oh yes, they take vacations! Unlike Jesus 
of Nazareth, who took no vacations until Calvary. Is that true? 
No. We have one case mentioned in the Gospels where he and 
some of his disciples went apart to rest awhile. Perhaps that was 
not a vacation, at least like some vacations in our modern hectic 
age, but it sounds like a real vacation to the cerebral process of 
this correspondent, a minister who did marry, but never owned 
an automobile! 

It might be well to consider just what “following Christ” 
means, by the way, if space allowed. Plenty of good people may 
possess answers to the question satisfactory to themselves. 
Satisfactory to themselves from their standpoint, but what about 
the standpoint? A little cerebral process right here might help. 
“The heart and soul of religion is sacrifice.’ Good! Very true! 
Those large (?) salaries of thousands of country ministers, cut 
down all the way from ten to fifty per cent in the ‘‘depression”’ 
we are coming out of (let us hope), these salaries possibly may 
find connection with what is the “heart and soul’ of the entire 
matter! 

These are just a few observations typed on an old Remington, 
bought at a “‘sacrifice’”’ on the “‘rebuilt”’ plan! 

George Lincoln Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 

a * 


THIS BUSINESS OF BEING FAIR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read the scintillations of ‘‘A. F.,” the scintillator, in 
the Leader of September 22, with great interest. He represents a 
large number of people who deprecate extremes and whose ideal 
is the “‘golden mean.”’ In a word, as a neighbor of ours likes to 
say, “‘he is typical of the type.’’ One of this (scintillating) type 
wouldn’t be a sheep or a goat (not if he could help it), but a sort 
of golden mongrel; he wouldn’t be black or white, but a kind of 
light shade of black, or an unlaundered, unbleached white. As 
likely as not, he would drink a little that he might not be an 
extremist, like a prohibitionist; he might think he ought to fight 
a little sometimes, else he might be rated as a radical pacifist. 
What about extremists anyhow! 

Once upon a time—as a matter of fact about two thousand 
years ago—there lived a young man, a mere youth, lacking the 
wisdom and understanding proverbially the acquisition of 
adulthood. He had observed that there was a lot of wickedness 
in the world; he had noted man’s inhumanity to man, the rich 
gave him a pain in the neck. So, one day he let go a whole broad- 
side of bottled-up contempt for those who exploit the weak and 
the defenceless. He is reported to have stormed forth, ‘“‘Woe unto 
you, scribes, pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses 
and for a pretence make long prayers.’’ ‘Woe unto you rich! 
you'll have a hard time getting into the kingdom of heaven.” 
“Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers! how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?” 

Isn’t it a wonder that Christians should have selected an 
irascible young Galilean proletarian as a type of the perfect man? 
Why could not this young denunciator have been fair to the 
objects of his scorn? Surely, there must have been some good 
he could have said of them. 


Wouldn’t it have been more characteristic of them to have 
chosen a man of calm, judicial temper who would patiently 
“prove all things’”’ and then—do nothing about it? 

Harry L. Canfield. 

Greensboro, N.C. 


Why not patiently ‘“‘prove all things’’ and then do something 
about it? Why not an ideal Christ who moves like a thunderbolt 
when thunderbolts are called for, bows in meek submission when 
that is called for, and all the time shows forth the unbeatable 
power of the gospel of love? ‘‘Woe unto you” are great words in 
the gospels. So are ‘Judge not.” 

The Editor. 


1” * 


MINISTERS NOT CHRISTLIKE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After all it is an open: question, whether some of our minis- 
ters have any clearer vision Christward than other mortals. 

Listening to a minister recently, who spoke very sympa- 
thetically of the textile strikers, and incidentally mentioned a 
relative who had for some years been under the yoke of manu- 
facturers of their line of goods, I was very much impressed by his 
failure to proclaim that force has no part in bringing in a “King- 
dom of Heaven”’ condition, that its use is contrary to the teach- 
ings of Christ, and strike methods cannot bring happiness. It 
struck the writer as a distinct loss of opportunity to establish 
truth. 

Then again, this same minister, touching on the horrors of 
the Morro Castle disaster, drew no strong moral lesson from it. 

Here were glaring falsehoods, innocently published by 
the newspapers, to the effect that lightning was the cause of the 
fire, something that rarely, if ever, happens. For lack of this 
knowledge he was perhaps less to blame, but when it was de- 
clared that the “‘tragedy occurred after a gay drinking party,” 
it was reasonable to believe (and exceedingly likely) that many 
on board were incapable of preventing, and much less of ex- 
tinguishing, a fire, whatever the origin. 

To strengthen and clinch the evidence of wrong-doing and 
carelessness, the next official statement of falsehood was the 
standard cry of ‘‘Reds! Communists!” as a likely cause.: Even 
now, if the more plausible reason of illegally carrying and using 
imflammable cleaning fluid was the real cause of the fire, the 
“gay drinking party” still remains the damaging evidence. 
What we need more than fireproof ships is less drinkers aboard, 
that the r ghts of those among the party who do care what happens 
to them may be safeguarded. Ashore, we need more men who 
will talk up these subjects from a real Christian standpoint. 

Since writing the above I chanced on Conard B. Rheiner’s , 
“Must a Minister Be Hither a Reactionary or a Radical?” in 
the September 15 issue of the Leader, under ‘‘Reactions of Our 
Readers,” and I answer, ‘‘Yes! They are!’ 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 

West Medford, Mass. 


* * 


MR. VANDERLIP SET RIGHT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

On page 12277 of the September 29 issue of the Leader, Ohif 
Tandberg mentions Frank Vanderlip. He states that he was presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of New York at the time of the 
stock market collapse. A casual inspection of Who’s Who will 
show that Mr. Vanderlip has never been associated with the First 
National Bank of New York and that he was not connected with 
any bank in New York for several years prior to the troublous 
times of 1929. 

I hope the rest of the article was more nearly the fact, as 
that glaring defect stopped me at once. 


W. I. Sherman. 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
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A New Life of St. Paul 


Beyond Damascus. By F. A. Spencer. 


(Harper. $3.00.) 


This is a really significant life of the 
Apostle Paul. The author is a classical 
scholar and his comprehensive knowledge 
of the times in which Paul lived, combined 
with his psychological insight into the 
complexities of a baffling personality, 
enables him to present a very vivid picture 
of the amazing man whose life and thought 
touched and were touched by so many 
human interests. Professor Spencer’s aim 
has been to present, as a necessary part 
of the picture, those features of the stirring 
life of Paul’s age which would actually 
strike Paul himself as important. These 
features include, of course, both the po- 
litical and economic habits and institutions 
of the people of several civilizations, and 
the religious cults which competed for 
men’s allegiance—those “mystery cults” 
which were “‘at once Paul’s greatest help 
and his greatest hindrance.’’ 

“Paul felt himself faithful to the best 
spirit of Judaism as well as to the precepts 
and ethical teachings of Christ as a Jew. 
But beyond that there was a mystic truth 
revealed to him in a lightning flash on the 
road to Damascus, a truth to which, on 
sinking ships and in dungeons, he must be 

_ faithful . . . . So, stricken with sacred 
speechlessness, groping for the stars and 
beating his rebellious body that loves the 
earth, Paul follows after the calm, poised 
teacher of Galilee: stumbling, rising, damn- 
ing, blessing, attaining at last to the vision 
of Christ, the visible Godhead, Christ in 
whom the whole universe is summed up.” 

This paragraph suggests some of the 
contrasts and conflicts which make the 
personality of Paul a perennially fascinating 
study, especially to those who realize that 
the Christian dream of a universal brother- 
hood that is to save the world “‘would have 
died in Judea had not a Jew of Tarsus seen 
a vision on the road to Damascus!” 

Dr. Spencer has a common-sense control 
over speculations suggested by inter- 
preters of Paul who attribute his traits to 
bodily disease. In his dependence upon 
visions Paul was “‘a perfectly normal man 
of his age.”’ His “‘alterations between the 
triumph of successful egoism and the deep 
abasement of a soul dejected, misunder- 
stood, and unsuccessful, may reveal a tinge 
of the epileptic personality (a quite differ- 
ent thing from the actual disease). But 
the general soundness of his reasoning 
power, the canniness and shrewdness which 
he showed in organizing and managing his 
churches, preclude the suggestion that Paul 
spent his entire life either in the throes of 
an epileptic fit or feebly recovering from 
spasms of this kind.” 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The author has not attempted to com- 


press the story into narrow limits for hasty — 


readers. His subject was a man who moved 
across a stage full of very active figures, 
a stage on which many dramas were being 
enacted, and his own development ex- 
tended over many busy years. The story 
is adequately told, with much, but not too 
much “color” such as only a competent 
student of later Hellenism and Judaism 
could provide. For those who wish further 
reading, or justification for statements 
made, an appendix gives the necessary 
documentation. Dr. Spencer has provided 
a really illuminating study of one of the 
most significant of the figures who stand 
on the Great Divide between antiquity 
and the era which was heralded as a New 
Deal for mankind. 
* * 


A Biography of Jesus for Boys and Girls 


The Story of Jesus. By Basil Mathews. 

(Harper. $1.50.) 

Could anything be much more difficult 
than to write a life of Jesus for boys and 
girls? How is the central personality to be 
portrayed without running to one or the 
other of two extremes—either that of being 
sentimental or that of being too constantly 
explanatory? Professor Basil Mathews has 
woven into the story enough of the infor- 
mation without which the point of many 
incidents and sayings would be lost to 
modern young readers, but he has sub- 
ordinated all such information instead of 
hiding the figure of Jesus behind the find- 
ings of higher criticism. And he has written 
with deep feeling and kindled imagination 
without painting the moral of the story. 
Jesus is left to make his own impression 
through the simple narrative and the 
quoted sayings. 

Those who are in the habit of emphasiz- 
ing what Jesus was not before they allow 
the young to see him at all, will not find 
this book suited to their needs. They are 
so anxious that beliefs which have ob- 
scured the prophet and teacher shall be 
cleared away that they are afraid to intro- 
duce boys and ‘girls to the gospel stories in 
a direct way—with the result that there is 
little chance for an enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Mathews keeps himself and the 
preconceptions of hisown school of thought, 
whatever that may be, out of sight, and 
boys and girls who take up this book will 
become absorbed in its readable, in- 
telligible, and connected story. Questions 
they may well ask when they have read it— 
not all of them easy to answer. But ques- 
tions will not be forced on them at a time 
when they are making the acquaintance of 
the boy of Nazareth who grew in favor 
with God and man. Theological presuppo- 
sitions are set on one side, except those 
likely to be in the minds of the men and 
women to whom Jesus spoke, and these are 
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introduced by effective references to and 
quotations from the religious literature 
familiar to these hearers. 

Mr. Mathews has incorporated into the 
book a number of very interesting photo- 
graphs taken by himself in Palestine, 
pictures which will assist the imagination. 

This book is very suitable for young 
people of high school] age and is sure to be 
welcomed by both parents and teachers 
who wish the gospel story to be familiar to 
the young through a narrative at once 
dignified and modern in tone. 

* * 


Missionary Valor and Enterprise 


Forty Missionary Stories. By Margaret 
W. Eggleston. (Harper. $1.50.) 


Mrs. Owen (Margaret Eggleston) knows 
how to utilize the dramatic aspects of 
missionary work for the purpose of inter- 
esting the young in the Christian way of 
life. She has drawn her stories from many 
sources and takes her young readers to the 
Orient and India, to Africa, Asia Minor, 
and South America, as well as to places 
nearer home where men and women have 
lived lives of service which can inspire and 
challenge us. 

The stories are short, eminently suitable 
for class reading, and each has either vivid 
incident or striking characters, or both, to 
catch the attention of young boys and girls. 
They seem to be intended for children of 
junior high school age. They are arranged 
in such a way as to provide variety, and 
they make their appeal in many different 
ways. 

ok ok 
THE INSTALLATION OF 
GUSTAV H. ULRICH 


The service held at the Church of the 
Messiah, Universalist, last Sunday evening 
to formally install Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich 
as pastor of the church, was attended by 
about three hundred peopl>. Those taking 
part in the service sat on the platform, 
among them two former ministers of the 
Fort Plain Universalist Church, Dr. 
Stanard Dow Butler, now of Utica, N. Y., 
and Rev. Louis J. Richards of Tarpon 
Springs, Fla. 

The invocation was given by Rev. 
Trueman J. Menadeau of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church of Little Falls. Dr. 
Butler read sections of the 24th chapter of 
Isaiah as a scripture lesson and preached 
the sermon on the subject, ‘““The Church 
in the New World,” using as a text the 
words, ‘‘Behold the Lord maketh the earth 
empty, and maketh it waste, and turneth 
it upside down.”’ In his masterly fashion 
the speaker described what had happened 
to the world since the invention of gun- 
powder and the fall of feudalism. ‘“‘We are 
witnessing today,” said the speaker, ‘“‘what 
has never been seen before in all the history 

(Continued on page 1310) 
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FROM THE OCTOBER BROAD- 
CASTER 


We have asked the “mother” of the 
Clara Barton Guilds of our Church to 
speak to her ‘‘children’’ in the columns of 
the Broadcaster, which is the official organ 
of the Clara Barton Guild. Her article will 
not be read by many of our Mission Circle 
members, many of whom are not very well 
acquainted with the Clara Barton Guild 
of our Church. And so we are quoting 
much that she has said to the girls with the 
hope that you will think about this and if 
possible do something about it. We wish 
we might have at least as many Guilds as 
we have Mission Circles. 

More and more we are realizing that the 
world friendship or missionary service is 
not, or should not, be confined to a small 
group within a church or a denomination. 
It is the work of the whole church and in 
the process of planning adult educational 
programs, it should be in every department 
of a church school and in every organiza- 
tion of a church. Yet until this Utopia can 
be realized, we must keep alive and active 
the interest of our young women’s group, 
the Clara Barton Guild. 

Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, when serving 
as president of the W. N. M. A., was 
frequently at Northfield. Shesaw there the 
wonderful groups of young women from 
the various denominations and it became 
her hope that we as Universalists might 
have a corresponding organization. Thus 
was the Clara Barton Guild born. 

Says Mrs. Wilkins: ‘‘We need our girls, 
and unlike other denominational groups, 
we have much to offer them to work with. 
The W. N. M. A. in 1921 organized our 
young women, giving them the name of 
our outstanding Universalist woman, 
Clara Barton; acquired the birthplace of 
this great woman as a headquarters for 
their social work; bought it, paid for it, 
made it the charming place it is, all for the 
work of your organization. What other 
group has such an opportunity—such an 
asset provided by their women and ready 
to use? A camp equipment of four fine 
cabins with a fifth cabin fitted for a wash 
room, the “Scrub Parlor’ if you please; a 
fine old barn, renovated, ready for play, 
for work, for basketball, for meetings, for 
recreation; Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, a physi- 
cian of international reputation cooperat- 
ing with us, helping to relieve little girls 
suffering from diabetes who must die if 
not treated for this malady, sending his 
doctors, nurses, specialists from the 
Deaconness Hospital in Boston to us there, 
we placing at his disposal our whole equip- 
ment, councillors, and food for all, children, 
medical staff and councillors. We also have 
a village cart, or beach wagon, for all our 
needs. All this is the development of thir- 
teen years. 


“To date our young women, privileged 


. to share in this work that has been so 


alluringly put before them, beckoning them, 
calling them to service, have not seemed 
to register as one might expect. Our girls 
do not take it up with a vim with which 
it would be seized by many a young wo- 
men’s group, if privileged to have it. All 
honor to the Guilds we have to dateand the 
brave members to whom so much has been 
left, but these girls need all the young 
women just as our W. N. M. A. needs all 
the Universalist women to do the task we 
so plainly see. A marvel that so much has 
been accomplished, but a beacon to lead 
to greater achievement. 

“Clara Barton was a worker in the 
Universalist Church, she loved the Uni- 
versalist Church and served it all her life. 
She was one of the world’s most famous 
women. What made her the radiant soul 
she was? Think on this. Was it anything 
else but living the Universalist faith? She 
loved humanity, and she pitied suffering 
humanity and her long life was spent in 
serving and caring for humanity. She was 
just a Universalist girl like you, and believ- 


ing Universalism, she lived it. Do you 
know anyone who really lived that faith 
as she did? Think of it! 

“She was a splendid model for us all. 
Her name was chosen for the Guild 
believing that such a character would be 
one to inspire and guide our future 
Universalist women. 

“The Clara Barton Guild offers our girls 
membership in our Association to work 
and study her life and help us in our 
church work ....It is of great im- 
portance and we urge your prayerful 
consideration of it. 

‘*Will every reader of this plain talk take 
it upon herself to investigate this Clara 
Barton Guild, study its aims and its 
opportunities, carry the word to those 
who might be members if they but knew 
about it all and become organized every- 
where until we have a strong organization 
graduating its members from year to year 
into the older group, passing back the 
torch to the younger group to carry and 
lead? 

“With our faith and the glorious char- 
acter it created when it was interpreted and 
lived as Clara Barton lived it, our Guild 
of Universalist Young Women should be a 
strong, splendid group of standard bearers 
for humanity.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


‘““WE MUST CHOOSE” 


For the past two years we have been 
traveling along a well-worn path searching 
for a road to lead us to an increase in 
membership and efficiency. We moved 
forward slowly until “Old Man Depres- 
sion” settled as a heavy fog upon the earth. 
Then we became confused and lost all 
sense of direction. We knew not where we 
were nor whither we were going! 

Today the fog is lifting and we find that 
we have been on a strange road leading 
away from, instead of towards, our desti- 
nation. Just ahead of us lies a fork in the 
road. The signpost informs us that our 
destination “‘Success” can be reached by 
either road. Confused, we ask advice of a 
native working in the field ‘‘experience.” 
“Yes,” he says, “both roads lead to 
‘Success.’ The one to the left is by far the 
longest, but it is very smooth and pleasant. 
If you seek ease and comfort as you travel, 
then by all means go to the left. The 
chances of getting a ‘lift’ are few, though 
most people travel that route, for they, as 
well as you, are seeking ease and-will not 
concern themselves with the troubles of 
their fellowmen. You will not worry long 
over this, for in feeling that you are part 
of the ‘setting,’ you will be in no hurry to 
complete the journey. 

“The road to the right is narrow and 
steep—hard to travel. Boulders of ‘mis- 
understanding’ partly block the way, but 
they need not dampen your spirit. Few 


travelers pass that way, but you will not 
be without assistance if it is needed. Near 
the top of the hill you will find a company 
of men hard at work widening the road and 
paving it with blocks of energy and 
enthusiasm. They will tell you that they 
are always willing to aid a traveler who has 
courage to tackle the hardships of this 
road, and are more than willing to meet him 
half-way. If you are more interested in 
reaching your destination than you are in 
your personal comfort, choose the hard 
road, for, once started, the desire to win 
will carry you through.” 

Yes, we are at the fork of the road, and 
the National Young People’s Christian 
Union executive board is choosing the road 
to the right! We are carrying a tremen- 
dous burden and need the friendly coopera- 
tion of all to get over such a rocky road. 
Which road will you choose? Can we count 
on you for assistance?—(Onward, Sep- 
tember, 1984.) 

Arthur P. Olson. 


x  # 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston ministers this year will meet 
at the Church of the Redemption on the 
second and fourth Mondays. Mrs. Edwin 
C. Sampson of North Weymouth : poke 
Oct. 8, 10.45 a.m., on “A Trip to Southern 
Fields,” and Dr. Roger F. Etz will speak 
Oct. 22 (although this may be put the 
29th) on “A Trip Around the World.” 


— 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 
MASTERING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


DR. ETZ SPEAKS TO OUR SCHOOLS 


What are we, the Universalist church 
schools of g America, doing in Japan 
through our representative and fellow- 
worker, Miss Downing? Perhaps the best 
way to tell you something about it is to let 
you read two letters given to me in Japan 
which I was asked to bring to our people 
in America. Here is the first one: 


Dojin House, Tokyo, Japan, 
14th June, 1934 
Dear Friends in America: 

How are you today? Iam one of the girls 
of the Dojin House in Japan. In our Dojin 
House there are many, many classes such 
as English, children’s dancing, singing and 
dramatic classes. And on Tuesday we girls 
enjoy our ‘‘Ohoshi Club” (means Star 
Club) in which we play games, dolls and 
play house inside the building with the 
teachers. Monday and Friday we play tag 
and many, many other games happily and 
pleasantly on the play-grounds with Miss 
Downing and Miss Ishihata. On Sunday 
we go to Sunday school to learn about 
Jesus Christ and God. The boys have also 
a club called the ‘“‘Midori Club” (means 
Green Club). 

Miss Downing, the head of the Dojin 
House, and many other teachers, are so kind 
to us and they are always glad to teach and 
play with us. J don’t know how to express 
our happiness and thanks. 

Dear friendsin American, let us be friends 
one with another. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ayoka Yoshioka. 


The second letter is one of greeting from 
the mother’s group whose meetings are 
carried on by Miss Downing as a part of 
the work of Dojin House. Here is a portion 
of it: 

“Needless to say that the Mothers’ 
Meeting is very grateful for the various 
lessons given in Dojin House through the 
kindness of Miss Downing, Miss Ishihata 
and other teachers who work with such an 


The letter on this page 
from Ayoka Yoshioka 
to the English 
classes at Dojin House. 


refers 


Here is a third grade 
class hard at work. Which 
do you suppose would be 
easier—for Japanese chil- 
dren to learn English or 
English boys and girls to 
master Japanese? 


enthusiasm based on the love of Chris- 
tianity, so that the children as well as the 
adults in the neighborhood could develop 
themselves both mentally and physically. 
It is our sincere wish that the work in 
Dojin House would grow and prosper more 
and more by the blessings of our Lord.”’ 


What are we doing through our repre- 
sentative and fellow-worker Rev. Aishii 
Terasawa in Shizuoka? We are doing the 
work of a Universalist Church in a city of 
80,000 people. We are helping boys and 
girls through church school, kindergarten, 
clubs of various kinds, to learn to live and 
serve together on the basis of Christian 
principles. We are helping young men and 
young women to think through their own 
problems in these difficult times. We are 
helping to bring a much needed social 
vision through religious training to a city 
and country which have great social 
problems. We are helping to build up a 
feeling of world friendship in groups of 
Japanese who will work with us and other 
Christians to preserve the peace of the 
world. 

Because we ourselves cannot go to live 
and work in this interesting and important 
land we are sending others to do this for us 
and we are keeping them at work through 
our gifts. 

Roger F. Ete. 


* * 


FOR YOUR JAPAN PROGRAM 
Following is a list of helpful materials 


_which you may borrow from the General 


Sunday School Association as you seek to 
create attitudes of friendship and good will 
in your school. 

Boxes of twenty Japanese articles. 

Box A. Of special interest to small chil- 
dren. 

Box B. Of special interest to junior boys 
and girls. 

Box C. Of special interest to junior high 
and senior high pupils. 

Box D. Japanese dolls, furniture, etc. 


(These are fragile and cannot be sent by 
mail. If called for and returned they may 
be borrowed.) 

Two sets of story pictures (9 x 18). 
Booklet of six stories accompanies them. 
Suitable for children. 

One collection of miscellaneous pictures 
of Japan and Japanese life. 

Two collections of children’s drawings 
and paintings. (Work done by children 
in our Sunday and day schools in Japan.) 

One collection of large and small photo- 
graphs of our work and workers in Japan, 
taken during the last few years. 

One album of colored post cards showing 
life and customs of Japan. Explanatory 
sketches written by Regina Cary Lapoint. 

One set of 6 tourists’ posters (20 x 80). 
Beautiful photographs of scenic Japan. 

Two sets of 5 copies of The Christian 
Graphic—an international monthly pub- 
lished in Tokyo. In each copy are numerous 
photographs of current life (similar to 
those in rotogravure sections of our Sunday 
papers.) 

Three sets of stereopticon slides and 
lectures each containing 12 to 15slides. Two 
of these are revised and rewritten from 
G. S. S. A. slides and show our work in 
Japan. The third is a new collection of 
pictures taken by Dr. Etz in Japan and 
Korea and loaned to the G. S. S. A. by him. 

There is no rental charge for any of this 
material. We do ask, however, that you 
cover the cost of postage or expressage 
both ways. Also—and this is very im- 
portant—will you please see that all ma- 
terials are carefully packed when returned? 
We shall use corregated boards and holders 
for pictures and plenty of soft paper for 
packing articles, to guarantee their reach- 
ing you in good condition. Please save 
these and use them when you return 
materials to this office. 

In ordering please state clearly what you 
desire and list a second choice. Also give 
date on which you wish to use materials 
and when you will return them. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


You will be interested in the reports of 
two meetings heid last month for teachers 
—one at the Clara Barton Birthplace, the 
other at Cedar Hill, Waltham. See page 
1282 in this issue of the Leader. 


Our church school resumed services on 
Sunday, Sept. 9, with a much better at- 
tendance than on the same Sunday a year 
previous. ‘There was a teacher for every 
class, lesson material, and offering envelopes 
ready, and new curtains in the primary 
department. (Brattleboro, Vt.) 

A letter from Mrs. Willis reports the 
opening of the Suffolk School with rooms 
filled to capacity. Exactly 165 children 
registered in the various grades on the first 
day. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Mrs. J. O. Meyer of Prague, Oklahoma, 
and ter sister of Iowa, called at Head- 
quarters, Oct 5. They have been driving 
through Canada and the New England 
states. 

Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood has arranged 
for the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Woonsocket, R. L., 
church duting the week of Oct. 14. 

Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed celebrated 
the twenty-third anniversary of his pastor- 
ate in Watertown, N. Y., on Sept. 238. 


Mr. Cornelius A. Parker, president of 
the Universalist Publishing House, who 
took no vacation all summer, recently 
stent a week in his native Vermont, re- 
turning in time for a special meeting of the 
Directors of the Publishing House, Oct. 2. 

Rev. and Mrs. Elmer D. Colcord of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., announce the birth 
of Carol Ann Sept. 25, who starts in with 
eight pounds, nine ounces. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn 
N. Y., delivered his lecture, ‘“Hunting Big 
Game with a Fountain Pen,” at the First 
Universalist Church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
recently. 

R v. Harold Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., 
preached the sermon at the anniversary 
celebration of the Bridgeport, Conn., 
church. The church was organized ninety- 
one years ago, Sept. 16. 


Massachusetts 

Beverly.—Rey. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
The church needed painting, but the money 
for the same was not in sight, but at the 
sug¢estion of the pastor the men promised 
to give the work of painting all the build- 
ing except the highest portions, if the 
money for the paint and the work on the 
high parts could be raised. At a parish 
supper in May a goodly sum was pledged, 
the work was undertaken and the church 
shines forth in two coats of paint with 
considerable repair work in addition. It 
made a busy vacation for the men who did 
the actual work in their hours from their 
regular work and best of all, at the Rally 
Supper, Oct. 2, more than enough was 
raised to pay all bills. At this supper the 
dramatic club presented .wo clever one- 
act plays A unique way of calling atten- 
tion to the Universalist Church and its 
work has been undertaken in connection 
with Rally Day this year. Material was 
gathered for a display of the many enter- 
prises in which our denomination is inter- 
ested and these are on exhibition in one of 
the vacant store windows on the main 
street of the city, under the general caption 
of “The Universalist Church in Action.” 
It is attracting considerable favorable 
comment. The church school presented a 
fine program on Rally Day, conceived and 


and Interests 


carried out by our superintendent, Clar- 
ence Wilkinson, and Miss Winnie Williams, 
our director of church school studies. 
Incidentally the parish supper mentioned 
above was one of the largest attended 
suppers held in recent years, each table 
having its special hostess. 

Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
On Tuesday, Oct. 16, an old-fashioned 
church supper will be prepared by the 
Chain Club, the oldest club of our church. 
The attendance was so large at the last 
family supper, indications are that church 
suppers are regaining their old, and coming 
into new, popularity. The Comrades have 
secured Dr. Roger F. Etz as their guest 
speaker for their first meeting on Oct. 19. 
This will be an open meeting and the public 
is cordially invited. To introduce the 
“Community Discussions of Current 
Events” program, Harry Hadley Schyde, 
basso, National Broadcasting singer, will 
offer a program of sacred music at the 
Sunday evening service on Oct. 28, at 
7.45 p. m. 

Ohio 

Jersey.—Rev. L. P. Jones and Rev. 
Martha G. Jones, pastors. For about six 
and a half years this church has maintained 
church school and regular morning services 
every Sunday, and though the actual 
membership was and is quite small and 
financial resources very limited, we re- 
solved to meet the actual conditions and 
to meet as best we could, with such re- 
sources as we had, the opportunities open 
to us as a religious organization. Saturday 
evening, Sept. 29, the ladies of our chureh 
gave a social with a short comedy, “‘What 
Husbands Dont Know,” followed by 
refreshments. At the close of the play 
a fine Florence oil stove and oven, the gift 
of Miss M. I. Reed, was presented to the 
ladies by Mrs. Jones. Sunday, Sept. 30, 
ten of the Jersey church members, includ- 
ing the pastors, attended the basket dinner 
and services in the Flint Universalist 
church. Mr. Jones preached in the morn- 
ing and Mrs. Jones gave the afternoon 
sermon. This church recently requested 
the Jersey pastors to preach for them part 
time. 


een ae 


ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Oct. 18, Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention at Worcester. 

Oct. 14, preaches at Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston (morning); at Pr_vince- 
town (evening). 

Oct. 16, Boston, Meeting International 
Church Extension Board. 

Oct. 17, Braintree, Mass., Old Colcny 
Association. 


Oct. 18, Boston, Commission on Liberal 
Evangelism. 


Oct. 19, Melrose, Comrades’ Dinner. 

Oct. 23 and 24, Boston, Board of Trus- 
tees Universalist Genera] Convention. 

Oct. 25, Malden, Public Meeting, Massa- 
chusetts Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society. 

Oct. 27, Newark, N. J., 100th anni- 
versary banquet. 


Oct. 29, Boston, address at Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. 
~ WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Otis R. Rice, son of the late Dr. 
Clarence E. Rice of Springfield, Mass., 
served several years as an assistant at 
Trinity Church, Boston, and is now assis 
tant rector of St. Thomas’s Church, N-w 
York City. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Barbara Polk is the daughter of Alvar 
W. Polk of the Universalist 1s ublishing 
House. She is in her senior year at Smith 
College. She was one of a group selected 
by the college authorities to spend their 
junior year studying in France. 

Deborah van Alystine is the pen name 
of a minister’s wife. 

ok K 


THE INSTALLATION OF 
GUSTAV H. ULRICH 
(Continued from page 1307) 

of mankind: a society suffering from an 
abundance of raw materials, of food stuffs, 
of clothing, and all the necessaries of life. 
Thanks to science pplied to the problem 
of production, more can be produced than 
can be consumed under our present eco- 
nomic organization. We are finding the 
world and its economic and social organi- 
zation being wrecked by this very abun- 
dance whichisnowavailable. The challenge 
of the day 's io be found in so organi ng 
society that the abundance pos ible may 
be used for the benefit rather than the 
destruction of man.’’ The sermon was 
concluded with a thrilling challenge for 
civilization to adopt the relizion of Jesus 
in every day affairs placing human values 
before all others. 

The invitati n to the new minister from 
the congregation was given by Mr. Frank 
H. Sticht, chairman of the board of trustees 
and the m mbers of the congregat n 
oined in unison with him .n pledging 
themselves “‘to walk with him in unity of 
spirit, in the bond of peace and in all the 
ways of God, known or to be made known 
to them.” Rev. Gustav H. Ulr ch accepted 
the invitation by stressing the dynamic 
power of the religion of Jesus when applied 
to life. The prayer of installation was 
offered by Rev. Helene Ulrich, s ster of the 
minister-e ect and pastor of the two 
Universalist churches in Leominster and 
Gardner Mass. 

Rev. William H. Hammersley, minister 
of the Methodist chur h gave the address 
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of welcome from the churches of Fort 
Plain. Hon. Joseph L. Moore spoke words 
of welcome from the community, paying 
tribute especially to the three preceding 
ministers of this church: Dr. Herbert 
Frank Moulton, Dr. Henry B. Taylor, and 
Rev. Rufus H. Dix. 

The charge to the minister was made by 
Rey. Louis J. Richards, who in humorous 
vein told of christening Mrs. Gustav H. 
Ulrich, formerly Rebecca McLaughlin, 
while pastor of the Universalist church in 
Baltimore. 

The state superintendent of Universalist 
churches, Dr. Fred C. Leining, gave the 
charge to the congregation. Dr. Leining 
had driven 220 miles, after holding a 
morning service in Perry, N. Y., in order 
to be present on this occasion, and arrived 
‘just five minutes before the service began. 

The installation service was closed with 
a beautiful benediction rendered by Rev. 
Clinton F. Moulton of the Dolgeville 
Universalist church. 

The music was under the direction of 
Mrs. Irene Park who played the organ and 
directed the choir. The choir sang the 
anthem, ‘‘The Heavens Resound,” by 
Beethoven. A violin solo “Airso” was 
beautifully played by Miss Helen Tallman. 


Notices 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 
1934 
Nov. 4. All Souls Sunday (Massachusetts Min- 
isterial Relief Offering. G. S. S. A. 
Japan. Y.P.C.U., Japan.) 
Nov. 11. Interdependence Day. 
Nov. 18. Men and Missions Sunday. 
Nov. 25. Thanksgiving Sunday. 
Dec. 23. Christmas Sunday. 
1935 
Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 
Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 


Missionary Offering). 
Jan. 13-20. Young People’s Week. 


Jan. 20. Young People’s Day. 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
- May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


* * 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The thirty-sixth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention will be held with the Uni- 
versalist church at Cohassett (Red Level), Nov. 2-4, 
1934, to attend to any business that may be 
brought before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
* O* 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship af the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at the Y. W.C.A., 
Auburn, on Monday, Oct. 22, 1934, at 1 p. m., for 
the examination of Mr. Sheldon Christian “‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
ok 
SHINN MEMORIALS 


Friends of the late Dr. and Mrs. Quillen Shinn and 
all Ferry Beachers are invited to subscribe to the 
Founders’ Memorial Fund that is to provide a suit- 
able remembrance of permanent character in honor 
of the Shinns and others who carried on in the pio- 
neer stage of Ferry’ Beach. It is proposed that a 
plaque with appropriate inscription be placed just 
above the Quillen fireplace mantel. In addition a 


memorial of a type yet undecided will be located in 
the pine grove. Send contributions to Alvar Polk, 
Treasurer, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Eben Prescott, Chairman, 
Founders Memorial Committee. 
cn 
NEW YORK Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION CALL 


The forty-fourth annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of New York State will 
be held at the All Souls Universalist Church in 
Brooklyn, New York, Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 2, 1934, 
for the purpose of receiving reports, the election of 
officers, and the transacting of any other business 
as may legally come before it. 

Mary Elizabeth Shaw, Secretary. 
eee 
MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC MEETING 


The first Public Meeting of. the Massachusetts 
W. U. M.S. will be held in the Malden church on 
October 25, 1934. Morning session at 10.30, and the 
afternoon session at 1.30. 

Reservations for luncheon at fifty cents may be 
made of Mrs. R. A. Bickham, 75 Newhall Street (tele- 
phone, Malden 5746-M), on or before Oct. 23. 
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(GODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
tor Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 
For information please address 


ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Local and Suburban) 


A Sermon Poorly Heard 
Is a Sermon Half Delivered 


Many churches have overcome dead spots and 
poor acoustics by using 


RCA VICTOR 


speech reinforcing equipment, which can now be 
installed ata moderate cost. Write for free bocklet. 


EASTERN RADIO COMPANY 
88 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
(Distributors of RCA Victor Equipment) 


‘Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Seh« - 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Crackling 


A kind old gentleman met a little boy 
crying. 

Old Gentleman: ‘“‘Why are you crying, 
my little man?” 

Little Boy (sobbing bitterly); “I don’t 
know what to do. Mother won’t let me 
stand on my head and Daddy grumbles 
because I wear out my shoes.’”’—Chelsea 
Record. 

* * 

The wife of a small farmer sold her 
surplus butter to a grocer in a near-by 
town. On one occasion the grocer said, 
“Your butter was underweight last week.” 

“Now, fancy that,” said Mrs. Farmer. 
“Baby mislaid my weight that day, so I 
used the pound of sugar you sold me.”’— 
Toronto Globe. 

ek 

A man and woman, accompanied by a 
small boy, were passing the State House 
in Boston. The boy gazed earnestly at 
the historic building, and asked, ‘‘What do 
they do in there, Pa?’’ And Pa replied: 
“They don’t do nothin’ in there. That’s 
where the Governor is.” 

o* * 

Crossroads Merchant: “‘No, sir, I ain’t 
a-goin’ to advertise.”’ 

Stranger: ‘‘Why not?” 

Merchant: “I tried it once, an’ it nearly 
ruined me. People come from miles away 
an’ they bought nearly all the stuff I had.” 
—Royal Arcanum. 

o* * 

Pat: “That was a foine sintiment Casey 
expressed at the dinner last noight.” 

Mike: ‘‘What was it?” 

Pat: “He said that the swatest mimories 
in loife are the ricollections of things 
forgotten!’’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Overheard on a dance-floor the other 
night: 

Him: “Say, do your eyes bother you?” 

Her: ““No—why?”’ 

Him: “Well, they bother me!’’—Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 

* * 

Father: ““Yes, my boy, I’m a self-made 
man.” 

Son: “Gee, pop, that’s what I admire 
you for. You always take the blame for 
everything.’ —Hachange. 

Women generally are divided into two 
classes. Those who have had operations 
and those who have lost the set from their 
engagement rings.—Jewell (Kans.) Re- 
publican. 

thy ek 

Mother to Bobbie: “If you don’t be a 
good little boy I’ll fetch a policeman.” 

Bobbie: “And if you do I’ll tell him 
we’ve got a dog and no license.”’—Hachange. 

* * 

Little Girl (who has been allowed to stay 
up late): “I want to go to bed, Mummie. 
I’m tired of this night life.”’—Baltimore 
Southern Methodist. 
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From the 
Oxford University Press 


Beautifully Printed in Great Britain 


Two Letters 


Concerning the Action of 
Lord Hugh Cecil Against 
Liverpool Cathedral 


Revealing the Highest Level of Unitarian 
and Anglican Thought and Conduct 


The Dean of Liverpool and Professor Raven 


to Dr. L. P. Jacks 
The Reply of Dr. Jacks 


Obtainable from the Commoners’ Office, Liverpool 


Cathedral, or the Oxford University Press 


or the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price, 40 cents 
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